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ORATION 


To THE MEMORY OF PETER THE Great, DELIVERED 
BEFORE THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES aT St PETERS- 
BURGH, ON THE 26 OF APRIL 1755, THE ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF THE CORONATION OF THE Empress Exiza- 
BETH, By Micnaet Lomonossorr. 


Translated from the Rufsian language. 


pa P 
Cink Fa 


Ap now that our incomparable mistrefs has ex= 


alred her paternal throne, typified im her birth, won 
by her heroism, establithed by victorious coronati- 
on, and ornamented by noble deeds; the is-in justice 
the true heirefs of all his actions and all his praises, 
If then we praise Peter, we praise Elizabeth. 

The arts, long since, ought to have repr ented 
his fame in vivid colours; they have long withed 
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in a triumphant afsembiy, to extol the incompara- 
ble deeds of their founder ; but knowing what great 
abilities are necefsary to compose an adequate ora- 
tion, they have hi:herto been silent. For of this 
hero is to be related what is unheard of in others. 
His deedsiare unequalled, and there exist no equal 
examples in eloquence, by imitating which, thought 
may safely plunge into their depth and multitude. 
At last however, it is deemed better to be found 
Wanting in eloquence than destitute of gratitude ; 
better to declare sentiments ornamented with since- 
rity, and originating in zealous simplicity, than a- 
mid triumphant acclamations remain silent ; particu. 
larly, when the most high Lord of triumphs has ex. 
alted ours, by giving in the person of our young 
grand duke Paul Petrowitz*, a secure pledge of his 
divine favonr, which we acknowledge in prolonging 
the posterity of Peter; we are bound therefore, re- 
prefsing timid doubts, and giving way to zealous 
boldnefs, to employ, or rather exhaust our whole 
force in the praise of our hero. 

Having engaged in this undertaking, where fhall 
I begin my discourse? From his personal excellen- 
cies, from the superiority of his strength? These 
appear in his arduous labours: labours innumerable. 
Frors his staturef and heroic countenance united 
with miajestic beauty ? But besides many effigies that 


#* The present grand duke. 
+ Peter was about seven feet high: 
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represent his image lively to our memories, this is 
testified by whole cities and kingdoms, who, actuated 
by his fame, flocked to meet him, and to wonder at 
a face worthy of a great monarch, and characteristic 
of his great actions, Shall I take my beginning 
from the firmnefs of his spirit? But his unremitting 
watchfullnefs, without which it was impofsible to 
have performed actions so great and so numerous, 
affords us a proof of this. I proceed then to an e- 
numeration of them, well knowing it is easier to en- 
gage in the commencement than to attain the end; 
and, that this great man cannot be better praised 
than by him who fhall distinctly and traly delineate 
his labours : if to delineate them be pofsible ! 

As much then as my ability and the thortnefs 
of time allowed will permit, I thal] mention his more 
important labours, then represent the difficulties to 
be overcome in perfecting them; and in the end 


mark the virtues that in such undertakings sustained 


him. 

This wise monarch foresaw that to execute his 
great plans, it was necefsary to extend every kind of 
knowledge in his empire ; and to increase the number 
of people {killed in the sciences, as well as to multie 
ply artizans and tradesmen. His fatherly attention 
in this respect ] formerly hinted at; which, were ] 
to describe circumstantially, this subject alone would 
exceed the bounds of my discourse. Like the swift 
winged eagle, he flew round the European nations, 
and excited, partly by his commands, partly by 
his own powerful example, numbers of his subjects 
to relinquifh for a while their native country, and 
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convince themseives by experience how great advan- 
tages arise to the individual and community from 
acuriocus scrutiny of foreign countries. The wide 
gat¢s ot Rufsia were then thrown open: ’twas then 
that the sons of Rufsia, like tie flux and reflux in 
the extensive ocean, departing to seek knowledge in 
the various sciences and arts, and returning loaded 
with experience, books, and foreisn engines, flowed 
through her ports in unremitting motion. It was 
then that due respect, in the sacred person of Peter, 
clothed in purple and crowned with laurels, was 
paid to mathematical and physical knowledge, for- 
merly reckoned witchcraft and necromancy*. What 
advantage of every kind was derived to us from the 
arts encircled with such rays of Majesty, is manifes- 
ted by the plenteous protusion of varied convenience, 
of which, before the time of the great enlightener of 
Rufsia, our ancestors were not only deprived, but 
of which they had even no conception. How many 
useful articles, which were formerly brought into 
Rufsia with much difficulty, and at a great expence, 
are now made at home ; and serve not only to obviate’ 
our own wants, but supply also the necefsities of 
distant nations! The neighbouring nations vaunted 
formerly that Rufsia, an extensive and powerful’ 
kingdom, could neither make war, nor carry om 
trade without their afsistance: that in itself it had 


* Lomonofsoff himself among his other acquiremets was a grea? 
proficient in mathematical knowledge ; on which subject’ he has left 
severa] treatises that are much esteemed, 
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not even iron® to repell an enemy ; fat lefs other més 
tals tor coinirg money. This reflection vanifhéd ‘at 


the appearance of Peter. The bowels of the moun+ 


tains are laid open by his powerful and industrious 
hand: metals teem from them, and distribute thems 
selves, not only to the inhabitants, but are sent to 
Strangers as restitutions of the loans received from? 
them. The hardy troops of Rufsia turn against 
their enemies, weapons dug by Raufstagn hands from 
Rufsian mountains. 

O: the establifhment of a regular force, so necef- 
sary for the protection of the state, for the safety 
of the individual, and for the uninterrupted prosecu- 
tion of grand desizns at home ; of this establifhment, 
I say, how great care had our great monarch, what 
anx’ous struggling, what attentive search after alk 
means conducive to this end! When at all this we 
cannot sufficiently wouder, how is it pofsible to ex- 
prefs it in words! The progenitor of our wise hero, 
that great prince Alexis Michaelowitzt, of blefsed me- 
mory, amid many other famous actions, laid the foun- 
dation of a regular army : and the advantages obtained 
by its means in his fortunate campaigns in Poland; and 
provinces recovered to the empire, sufficiently testify 


* This is a very curious historical fact which hitherto had escaped 
my notice. 


¢ Alexius was the son of Michel Frderowitz, under whose reign 
the Rufsians were first able to make head against the Poles, and thus 
to afsume somewhat the appearance of an independent empire. Alex- 
ius was a good prince, made many good laws, and added to the pro- 
spericy oi Rufsia. ‘Theodore, who succeeded him, was the immediate 
predecefsor of Peter. 
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how far he succeeded. But all his endeayours were 
extinguifhed with his life. Old irregularities re. 
turned; and the strength of the Rufsian army con- ' 
sisted more in its numbers than in its fkill. How 
much it afterwards decayed is sufficiently fhown by e 
uselefs campaigns against the Turks and Tartars ; s 
but chiefly by the unbridled and destructive muti- * 
nies of the Strelets, originating in want of discipline, " 
In such circumstances who could have conceived mI 
that a boy of twelve years old, debarred from go- an 
vernment, and only protected from malice by the u 
prudent care ofa loving mother ; amid uninterrupted pr 
terrors, amid pikes, amid swords drawn on his rela- hor 
tions, on his friends, and on himself; thouid have Bui 
begun to establith a regular force, the power of which hor 
his enemies soon after felt ; felt and trembled; and wit 
at which all nations now wonder*; who could have ther 
artil 
® Theodore, though a weak and effeminate prince, had the judge- mec 
ment to perceive that a vigorous mind was alone fitted to govern the all, 
kingdom of Rufsia in its then distracted state. He perceived symp- 
toms of these active talents in the boy Peter, who was only his half fis 
brother, and therefore on his death bed recommended ta his nobles to by the 
choose him for their sovereign, in preference to Iwan his own full Scan 
brother. But his sister Sophia willing to exercise sovereign sway un- die 
der the name of the simple Iwan, fuund means to place him upon the, Steud 
throne, and put to death all who were related to Peter, whose power arts of § 
fhe dreaded. The Strelitzes, a set of troops under no proper disci- laid the 
pline, were the tools the employed on this occasion, whose power and Pretoria 
insolence became so great as to throw the empire into the most dread- whateve 
ful distrefses. To check these excefses, which exceeded her power, ber of th 
Sophia found it necefsary ta admit Peter an equal fharer to the throne tock id 
with Iwan ; but to strengthen her own power fhe determined to marry § ;., sport 
prince Gallitzin. Peter found means to counteract this plan, ba- ted with 
nifhed Gallitzin to Siberia, and confined Sophia herself to a monastery: Ties vies 
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thought that from a boyifh, as it seemed, amusement, 
such serious, such important consequences thould 
have arisen? Many seeing a few young men with 
their young master, exercising themselves with die 
minutive arms, concluded that this was only an in- 
significant amusement ; and therefore these new le- 
vies were named playfellows. Others pofsefsed of 
more penetration, and remarking in his youthful 
countenance, a blooming heroic boldnefs, his eyes 
filled with acute intelligence, and in his acti 
ons, majestic activity, reflected how brave a hero, 
how great a monarch, Rufsia in him had to expect. 
But to levy many and numerous legions, foot and 
horse; to provide them with clothing, with pay, 
with arms, and with warlike necefsaries ; to teach 
them the use of arms, to establith field and besieging 


artillery, in which a great knowledge of géometry, 
mechanics, and chemistry is required ; but above 
all, to furnith all the departments with experienced 


He continued to reign jointly with Iwan, from 1689 to 1696, when, 
by the death of Iwan, Peter became sole monarch of Rufsia. It is to 
the struggles during this period the orator here alludes. 

Even while his power was thus circumscribed, though his best 
friends were cut off, and his education was studiously neglected by the 
arts of Sophia ; even in these circumstances, at that very tender age, he 
laid the plan of overturning the power of the Strelitzes, who like the 
Pretorian bands at Rome, or the Janiisaries in Turky, did nearly 
whatever they pleased in Rufsia. With that view he selected a num- 
ber of the most promising youth nearly of his own age, and formed a 
mock army of these to go through the exercise with them, like boys 
in sport, which was taught to them by foreigners who were acquain< 
tea with the regular military descipline in other parts of Europe. 
Thus was formed the rudiments of that army which soon afte; crufh- 
¢d the Strelitzes, and became so formidable to others. 
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commanders; to execute al! this, seemed in reality 
an impofsibility, because thé want and deprivation 
of power in the sovereign had extinguihed the last 
hope and probability: what then was the conse-« 
quence? Bevond the public expectation, in opposi- 
tion to the difbelief of those who had lost hope, and 
in spite of the intrigues and murmurs of malice it- 
self, the new legions of Peter unexpectedly marched 
and excited in the faithful sons of Rufsia joyful 
hope ; in the discontented, terror, and in both asto- 
nifhment. Impofsibilities become pofsible by extra- 
ordinary afsiduity, and above all by unheard of ex. 
ample. The senate of Rome, when beholding Tra- 
jan_ standing before the consul for the acceptance of 
this dignity, exclaimed, ‘* Bv this you are greater, 
by this you are more majestic,” What exclamations, 
what clapping of hands are due to Peter the Great 
for his unaffected condescention. Our fathers saw; 
they gaw tkeir crowned sovereign, not amongst the 
number of candadites fer the consulate of Rome ; but 
amidst. his fellow soldic.s: not demanding honours 
of the Romans; but conducting the exercises of his 
own subjects. You beautiful plains you happy 
fields, which beheld so wonderfal a spectacle ! O how 
you enjoyed the friendly enmity of legions trained 
by a sovereign, conducting and subordinate ;.coms 
manding and obedient! O how you wondered at 
sieges, defences, and surrenders of embattlements, 
not undertaken for present profit, but for future 
glory ; not for the subjection of the rebellions, but 
for the encouragement of friends. We, reflecting 
en past years, represent to ourselves the love and 
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ardent zeal with which the incipient army was at- 
tached to their sovereign, when they beheld him in 
their own ranks, at the same table, pattaking of the 
common fare ; when they saw his face covered with the 
Same sweat and dust; when they saw that he differed 
in nothing, except that in exercise he was the most afsi- 


duous, the most expert. By such extraordinary exam- 


ple, keeping pace with his subjects in promotion, this 
wise sovereign demonstrated, that monarehs can in 
no way so much advance their own majesty, the 
glory, and height of their own dignity, as by similar 
condescension.* The Rufsian army grew strong by 
this encouragement, and in a twelve years war with 
the crown of Sweden, as well as afterwards in many 
other expeditions, filled the ends of the universe with 
the victorious thunder of its arms. True the first 
engagement at Narva was unsuccefstul ; but the su- 
periority of the enemy, and retreat of the Rufsians, 
have, trom malice and pride, to increase their glo- 
ry, and magnify our defeat, been much exaggerat- 
ed beyond the truth. The Rufsian troops were ouly 
of two years standing ; the enemy disciplined and in- 


* In every transaction of Peter's life, when nearly examined, we dis- 
cover the amazing stretch of that man’s mind. Before his time it was 
reckoned an indelible disgrace for any man in Kuisia to serve in the 
army under a man whose father had occupied a lower military rank 
thay the father of the person whom he was tocommand. This was an 
insuperable bar to military discipline and a regular army. Peter saw at 
once that the only effectual way to de away all this, was to go into 
the army himself in the lowest station, and to obey withdue submilsion 
every officer who was placcd above him; as, what he did, no other 
person could think was difhonourable.. Thus did he at once, by » no- 
ble self command, abolish a custom that no law however severe could 
have abrogated without the most violent struggles, 
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nured to war. Although difsension took place among 
our commanders, and a cunning spy communicated 
to the enemy all the circumstances of our camp ; and 
although Charles xii. by an unexpected attack, pres 
vented our army from being put in order of battle ; 
however on retreating, the boldnefs of the enemy 
was so far checked as to disable them to continue 
the action and pursue the victory. The Rufsian 
guards and no smaili part of the other troops remain- 
ed in good order ; and it was only for want of their 
leaders, whom Charles having called to treat of 
peace, had detained prisoners, that they were with- 
held from falling on the enemy. The guards there- 
fore and the rest of the army with their arms and 
baggage, colours flying and drums beating, return- 
ed into Rufsia. That this defeat proceeded more 
from these unfortunate circumstances, than from 
want of {kill in the troops of Rufsia ; and that the 
army of Peter even in its infancy was able to beat 
the veteran troops of his enemies, was fully proved 
the following summer, by many signal victories*, 


To be continued. 


+ The Orator goes here farther than Peter himself is known to have 
done, for it is well known that great man used to console himself afte 
a defeat by observing that there was no reason to be discougaged, for 
that by every defeat they acquired additional military fkill, so that 
by perseverance their enemies in time would teach the Rufsians t 
peat themselves; and this in fact he effected, 
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ON THE DELAYS INCIDENT TO THE COURT 


Or SEssIoNn. 


Continued from p. 283. 


a, 
To the Lor Pritt le Cop Sefsion. 


LETTER VI. 


My Lorp, 


Mavyy people imagine it is in the power of the 
judge, if he chuses, to give a speedy decision ; aad 
many more think the practitioners could procure an 
immediate judgement, if it were not their interest to 
protract the suit, and keep it long depending in court. 
This, however, is like the notion of the negroes, that 


monkeys could speak if they inclined, and that they 
only observe silence in order to avoid being obliged 


to work. 

To finifh a law-suit soon, would contribute much 
to the ease and comfort of the judge ; and, contrary 
to the received opinion, it would also tend to the 
profit of the practitioners, as giving life and spirit to 
businefs, and much encouraging the number of suitss 
But upon the present footing ot things, all the efforts 
of a party, joined with the eoncurrence of an attentive 
and discerning judge, cannot prevent delays. Nay, 
farther, the ripe and proper decision of a cause is in 
its nature a matter that requires a good deal ot time; 
and of course a law. suit mus: be tedious after ail the 
change that can well be ventured on, or ought to be 
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made, of the present forms of procedure. But much 
valuable time and money may surely be saved by such 
alterations as fhall be previously examined by your 
Lordfhip, and sanctioned by your knowledge and 
penetration. 

In a state of interests and order of ranking, there 
may perhaps be objections made against 6, 8, i0, i2, 
or more of the interests produced for the creditors ; 
for the common agent thinks it his duty to notice 
every defect that he can discover. ‘It is in vain to 
think that all these obj-ctions can be answered thro’ 
the medium of as many different agents, in the course 
of a fortnight. 

But if each objection were separately stated, they 
could all be answered in that space ; and by the sim- 
ple operation of printing the state and order, the 
matter would be accomplifhed at once, at the addi- 
tional expence of a few pounds ; as by that means 
each creditor, or his doer, could have full accefs to the 
state for the whole of the time. And it would only 
farther be necefsary, that the common agent fhould 
keep each reply separate, so as each creditor might 
take up to the cne relating to his own case, when he 
had occasion to represent to the Lord Ordinary, or to 
reclaim to the court. 

The very same means would empower such of the 
other creditors as chose to object against the state and 
order, to do so within the same space of time. And 


by this simple regulation of making each objection 
“ * 


a separate question, much time and interference would 
be saved. ‘Lhe clerks and tiietr afsistants would na- 


turally fal] into the practice of not lending up any 
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more of the procefs to each agent than the interest of 
his own employer. Or, if necefsary, a regulation 
would be made, that the rest of the procefs thould 
remain in the clerk’s hands, to be inspeéted there, du- 
ring the time of making answers and duplies. 

After all the objections are adjusted, there is often 
time lost in preparing the scheme of division. Such 
is the tedious nature of a procefs of ranking and sale, 
that the common agent does not always continue e- 
qually anxious to pulh it on toa conclusion. Weeks, 
or even months, may sometimes pafs before a remit 
is obtained to an accountant to prepare the scheme; 
and when it is obtained, it does not limit a time 


within which the scheme must be made up and pro- 
duced. 
A new fee to the clerks of court, of so much per 


cent. is rather an extraordinary remedy, and not to 
be often resorted to; yet I must own that no other 
effectual regulation presents itself in the present in- 
stance, for compelling the common agent to apply 
for and obtain the necefsary remit, and the accountant 
employed by him to make up and produce the scheme, 
within such precise time as may be deemed reason- 
able ; and one space of time (suppose a month or six 
weeks), may safely be fixed, in all such cases ; for a 
few da:s more will serve for framing and calculating 
a dong scheme, than would serve for a a fhort one. 
I am, &c. 
LENTULUS. 
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ConsSIDERATIONS, ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
MANUFACTUKE OF WOOL IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Written a few years pgo. 
wl Veitoebep- CL? — 
yH ur the Bee. 


Tut advantages that have accrued to these king- 
doms, from the introduction of large machines fot 
spinning cotton, are so numerous a.id so conspicu- 
ous, as te render any encomiums on suc) machines 
unnecefsar;; yet it may be proper to mention one or 
two circumstances, that have not been generaily at- 
tended to: they have served to convince the public 
of what vast service the use of machines is, in car- 
rying on great works, and have fully demonstrated 
the futility of every argument, adduced with a de- 
sign to fhow that they tend to diminith the number 
of hands employed in any manufacture, or lefsen the 
profits of the industrious labourer: If any one yet 
retains such an opinion, let him examine the coun- 
ties of Lancaster, Chefhire, Derby, Nottingham 
&c. where such machines have been most generally 
establifbed, and he will find his suspicions totally 
without foundation ; the number of hands employed 
in the cotton works being increased beyond credibi- 
lity, and the earnings of the industrious, both men 
and women, raised much higher than they used to 
be. 

These are facts which admit not of dispute’; and if 
the spinning cotton by engines on a large scale, has 
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been productive of such general good, how much 
more benefit will arrise from the preparing and 
spinning wool by a like method! I thal] endeavour 
to point out some of those advantages, leaving the 
reader’s mind to furu fh many others, which the 
space I allow myself will not permit me to enlarge 


upon. 

1. Cotton being an article of foreign growth, may be 
imported by any other commercial nation, as the 
French, Spaniards, &c. in any quantity required, 
whenever they fhall have introduced such machines 
as have been already used in England; and that at- 
tempts to obtain and introduce them into foreign 
countries have been made, is well known ; but wool, 
which is peculiarly the growth of this country, and 
considered the staple commodity of it, can hardly be 
worked to advantage elsewhere, if, by increasing the 
consumption of it in our own manufactures, a stop 
is put to the practice of smuggling it into other coun- 
tries, by which illicit practice only, foreigners have 
been enabled to undersel us in distant markets. 

2. The land holder would be greatiy benefitted by 
the introduction of large machines in the manufac. 
ture of wool ; for as the demand for that article may 
reasonably be expected to increase as much, at least, 
as that for cotton has done, the breeding of fheep will 
increase, and the value of land rise in the same propor 
tion. The whole nation will indeed be benefitted in 
a mode distinct from the enlargement of its com- 
merce ; for from the quantity of theep bred, provisi- 
ons will be lowered, and from the cheapnefs at which 
all woollen goods may be manufactured, they will 
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be brought at lower rates to market. Thus every 
individual in this country will find the advantage 
resulting to the whole kingdom, from such a wise 
and truly politic measure. 

The laudable attention which the society institu- 
ted at London for the encouragement of arts, has 
constantly paid to the promoting the manufactures 
of these kingdoms, deserves the highest commenda- 
tion, and hes been attended with the most beneficial 
effects. Happy would it be, if that society were in 
such circumstances, as to enable them to offer a 


premium of sufficient value, to stimulate the inge- 


nious mechanics of this country, to perfect a machine 
equally weil adapted to the preparing and spinning 
woo}, as those in use in the cotton works are to the 
preparing and spinning that article; but whoever 
fhall be fortunate enough to complete such an en- 
gine, will richly merit a reward far beyona the a- 
bilities of the society to gra 

After having considered various modes-of raising 
a suflicient sum of money to reward the person who 
fhall produce such a machine as will effectually aa- 
swer the intention required, I beg leave to suggest 
the expedient of an adequate premium being offered 
for it by parliament, as was formerly done for the 
discovery of the longitude, or any other manner 
as to their wisdom fhall seem more proper ; and as 
there is every reason to believe, that the first hint 
of machines for spinning a number of threads of 
wool, cotton, tc. by one hand, at one time, origi- 
nated with the society for encouragement of arts, see 
the first volume of their transactions page 33. it 
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may be presumed if that body, afsisted by the advice 
of other able mechanics, were to superintend the 
working such machines as may be produced, till 
their merits were fully ascertained, and the compa- 
rative excellence of one over the others, decidedly 
proved ; it is, I say, to be presumed, under such 
circumstances, this most desirable end, might, in 
the compafs of a few years, be obtained, to the uni- 
versal benefit of this country. The parliament have 
already bestowed rewards on ingenious persons for 
their discoveries ; but no dbject hitherto brought be- 
fore them, whether considered with respect to mag- 
nitude or utility, has been in any degree comparable 
with this now mentioned ; the reward therefore 
fhould be proportioned accordingly: and if it succeeds, 
there is not a doubt but the staple trade of these 
kingdoms, will receive from it such benefit, as will 
eternize the memory of those who proposed it, or in 
any degree contributed to the bringing it to perfecti- 
on*,. D. G. 


* The great object pointed at in the above disquisition is now ac- 
complifhed. A machine for spinning woolis now going in Edinburgh, 
and performs its work much better, than it ever could be done by 
hand. 

Add to this that the society instituted of late for the improvement 
af Britifh wool, by turning the attention of the nation to this impor- 
tant branch of economics, promisés to effect the happiest improvements. 
When this society first hinted that as fine wool might be reared in 
Scotland as in Spain, some manufacturers in the south of England 
sneered at the proposal. The fact is now ascertained experimentally 
beyond a doubt ; and I have just now in my pofsefsion as fine wool of the 
thort Spanifh sort reared inScotland, as perhaps any that ever came out 
of Spain. The only perceptible difference in the quality of this woul. 
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———————————————— SS 
READING MEMORANDUMS. 


In the course of human life, weaknefs will always 


happen. 
* From Malborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow, 
“ And Swift expires a driveller and a fhow.” 


—_—— 

There is certainly more virtue in discharging ve- 
ry burdensome and painful duties with the strictest 
fidelity, tha in merely avtisg from the impulse of 
an ardent affection. 




























Fealousy, of all the pafsioas baneful to the peace of 
mortals, is the hardest to conquer, and its affects the 
most difficult to be eradicated. With jealousy no 
peace can dwell, or joy inhabit. In every part of 
the globe, it is, to its unfortunate victims, the grand 


enemy of happinefs. 














from the Spamuth is, that it seems to be softer to the touch : whether 
this be only accidental, a little time will fhow. Other advantages 
that will result from the institution of this society will be developed 
from time to time in this work. 

The only thing now wanted to render this improvement of general 
utility, isto adopt some plan by which work-men may be instructed 
in the manner of working and taking care of this machinery, so 
as to enable those who may encline to begin in various parts of 
the country, to find persons qualified tq direct them, and in- 
struct others in the different branches of the businefs. A plan of this 
sort we understand has lately been laid before the honourable trustees 
for ‘amproving arts, manufactures, and fifheries in Scotland. And, as 
few objects can be mere deserving the attention of the board than 
this is, it can scarce'y be doubted, but they will consider it with at- 
tention, and bestow pon it that encouragement which it fhall be 
found to deserve. : Edit. 
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Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 

The following lines were written by the late worthy Gilbert White, 
brother to Mr White the eminent bookseller, and author of the na- 
tural history and antiquities of Selborne, in the county of Southamp- 
ton. 


On THE DARK, STILL, DRY, WARM WEATHER OCCASIONALLY HAP- 
PENING IN THE WINTER AND SPRING MONTHS. 


For the Bee. 


Th’ imprison’d winds slumber within their caves 
Fast bound: the fickle vane, emblem of change, 
Wavers no more ; long settling toa point. 

All nature nodding seems compos'’d: thick steams 
From land, from flood updrawn, dimming the day, 
“* Like a dark ceiling stand :” slow through the air 
Gofsamer floats, or stretch’d from blade to blade 
The wavy network whitens all the field. 

Puth’d by the weightier atmosphere, upsprings 
The pond’rous Mercury, from scale to scale 
Mounting, along the Torriceilian tube : 

While high in air, and pois’d upon his wings 
Unseen, the soft enamour’d wood-lark runs 
Through all his maze of melody ; the brake 

Loud with the blackbird’s bolder note resounds. 
—Sooth’d by the genial warmth, the cawing rook 
Anticipates the spring, selects her mate, 

Haunts her tall nest-trees, and with sedulous care 
Repairs her wicker eyrie, tempest torn. 

The ploughman inly smiles to see upturn 

His mellow glebe, best pledge of future crop : 
With glee the gardner eyes his smoaking beds: 
Ev’n pining sicknefs feels a fhort relief. 

The happy school-boy brings transported forth 
His long forgotten scourge and giddy gigg : 

O’er the white paths he whirls the rolling hoop, 
Or triumphs in the dusty fields of Taw 

Not.so the thoughtiul sage. Abroad he walks 
Contemplative ; if haply he may find 

What cause controwls the tempest’s rage, or whence 
Amidst the savage Season winter smiles.— 

For days, for weeks, prevails the placid catm. 
At length some drops prelude a change: the sun 
With ray refracted bursts the parting gloom ; 
Wher-att-the chequer’d fky is one bright glare. 
With angry aspect scowls; down ruth the fhowers 
And float the delug’d path’s and miry fields. 





poetry. Oct. 30. 


Zo the Editor of the Bee. 
The following stanzas written by Thomson on the blank leaf of a co- 
py of his seasons were sent by him to the good lord Lyttelton soom 
after the death of his Lucy. 


Go little book, and find our friend, 
Who nature and the muses loves ; 
Whose cares the public virtues blend 

With all the softnefs of the groves. 


A fitter time thou carst not chuse 
His fostering friendthip to repay ; 

Go then, and try, my rural muse, 
‘To steal his widow’d hours away. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. ° 


The following lines found in a blank leaf of that copy of the Man 
of Feeling which belonged to Mr Granger, author of the Biographical 
History of England, it 1s believed were never in print. If you think 


them deserving a place in the Bee, they are much at your service 
Ww. 


To rue Autuor or THe Man or Feetine. 


Wartst other writers with pernicious art, 
Corrupt the morals, and seduce the heart; 

Raise lawlefs pafsions, loose desires infuse, 

And boast their knowledge gathered from the stews. 
Be thine the tafk, such wishes to countroul, 

To touch the gentler movements of the soul ; 

To bid the breast with generous ardours glow, 
To teach the tear of sympathy to flow ; 

We hope, we fear, we swell with virtuous rage 
As various pafsions animate the page. 

What sentiments the soul of Harley move ? 

The softest piety the purest love ; 

Congenial virtues dwell in Walton’s mind, 
Form’d her mild graces, and her taste refin’d. 
Their flame was such as heaven itself inspires, 
As high, as secret as the vestal fires ; 

But ah! too late revealed ;—with parting breathy 
He owns its mighty force, and smiles in death. 
His soul spontaneous seeks her kindred tky, 
Where charity and love can never die. 
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ONE F 
Sin ceit RIENDS. fie french ly 
gh am going, dear guy , to Coral Wiveieke a dreadful 


secret, which I can tell no body but you. rhe matriage 
of Mademoiselle de Vildac with the young Sainville took 
place vesterday ; asa neighbour I was obliged to be there. 
You know M. de Vildac; he has an inauspicious physi- 
ognomy which I always feared. I observed him yester- 
day in the midst of all these festivals: far from taking 
a fhare in the happinefs of his son-in-law and daughter, 
the joy of the rest seemed to be a load to him. When 
it was time to retire, I was conducted to an apartment at 
the foot of the great tower. I had scarcely fallen asleep 
when I was awaked by an indistinct noise behind my 
head. I listened, and heard some body dragging chains, 
and who was descending softly some steps. At the same 
time a door of my chamber opened: the noise of chains, 
redoubled. He who carried them advanced towards the 
chimney ; he approached some coals half extinguithed, 
and said in a deadly voice, “ Ah! how long it is sincé 
I have warmed myself!” I confefs to you my friend I 
was afirighted. I seized my sword to be able 
to defend myself: I opened gently my _ curtains, 
By the light which the coals gave, I perceived an old 
man chained, and half naked, with a bald head and a 
white beard. He held his trembling hands to the cin- 
ders. That sight moved me. Whilst I was considering 
it, the wood produced a flame: he had his eyes turned 
towards the door by which he had entered, and was aban- 
doning himself to the most bitter lamentations. In a 
moment he kneeled down upon his knees, struck his 
head against the floor; and 1 heard him in the midst of 
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sobs to utter, “ My God! O my God!” At that mo- 
ment the curtains of the bed made a noise ; he turned 
round with the greatest terror: “ Is there any person, 
said he, is there any person in that bed?” ‘ Yes, 
replied I, at the same time opening the curtains wide, 
but who are you!’ His tears hindered him from answer- 
ing me for a considerable time; at length he became 
more calm. “ I am, said he, the most miserable of 
mortals. Perhaps I ought not to tell you more; but for 
these many years I have not seen a human being, and 
the pleasure of speaking toa fellow creature opens my 
mouth. Fear nothing : come and sit down beside the fire. 
Have pity upon me ; you will soften the rigour of my fate 
in hearing my misfortunes.” The fright which his first 
appearance had put me in, gave place to compafsion. 
I arose and sat down beside him ; this mark of confidence 
gave him courage. He took hold of my hand and moiste- 
ned it with his tears. ‘“ Generous man, said he, begin 
first by satisfying my curiosity, tell me how you came 
to lodge in this apartment, which has hitherto been un- 
inhabited ; what means thatterrible din and unusual bustle 
which I heard this morning in the castle ?” When I told 
him it was occasioned by the marriage of Vildac’s daugh- 
ter, he raised his hand towards heaven, “ Vildac a daugh- 
terand married - - - Just God! O make her happy! 
but above all allow her to be ignorant of her father’s 
crimes. Know then, benevolent stranger who I am 
- - - You speak to the fatherof Vildac - - - of 
the cruel Vildac-—But ought Ito complain of him? Is 
there no one but a father to accuse him.” 

‘ What, cried I with astonifhment, is Vildac your son; 
and does the monster imprison you here in such misery, 
Joad you with chains, and seclude you so long from the 
world 2” 
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“« Behold, replied he, in my sufferings, the fatal effects 
of self interestednefs. Feeling is an utter stranger in the 
hard and savage heart of my son. Insensible to the 
ties of kindred, he has lent a deaf ear to the cry of nature: 
in order to be the sooner in pofsefsion of my fortune he 
has loaded me with irons. 


. “ One day he paid a visitto a neighbouring lord who 
" had lately lost his father ; he found him surrounded with 
d his vafsals, busied in receiving rents and in granting lea- 

ses. ‘That sight had a dreadful effect upon the mind of 
’ Vildac. The thirst for receiving his patrimony had been 
be devouring him for a long time past. I remarked at his 
st return that he had a graver and more reserved counte- 
‘" nance than usual. Fifteen days after, three men in 
be mafks carried me off during the night. Atter having strip- 
* ped me of every thing, they took me into this tower. I 
s am ignorant of what means Vildac took to publith the 
ms report of my death; but I guefsed by the ringing of bells 
i. and other mournful ceremonies, that he was celebrating 
i. my funeral. ‘The idea of this ceremony plunged me into 
id a most profound melancholy. I in vain afked, as a fa- 
y vour, to be permitted to speak with Vildac: those who 
h- brought me food, looked upon me, no doubt, as a crimi- 
» [nal condemned to perith inthis tower. I have now been 
is here almost twenty years. I perceived, this morning, 
iad that in bringing me my morsel, they had fhut my door 


of carelesly. 1 have waited till night to profit by their ne- 
gligence ; I do not wifh to make my escape, but a few 


Is § , : : 
paces of more liberty is always some consideration for e# 
_ ff prisoner.” 
he ‘No, cried I, you fhall quit this unworthy mansion: 
ri Heaven has sent me to be your deliverer :—let us depart 


immediately : all is in silence. I hall be you defender, 
your support, and your guide.” “ Ah, said he to me, after 
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a moment’s reflection, this kind of solitude has much al- 
tered my principles and my ideas. I have long ago re- 
signed myself to my fate; why fhould I then quit this 
pea ciul abode, to expose myself again to the vicifsitudes 
of the world ?>—My lot is cast : I fhall die here.” 

‘ Are you dreaming, replied I: come, we have not a 
moment to lose ; the night is advancing.’ 

“ Your zeal moves me: but I have only a few days tu 
live ; and liberty gives me but little temptation. Why 
fhould I go to enjoy it only for a few days, and difhonour 
my son all the rest of his life, which may otherwise be 
long and prosperous?” ‘ He has difhonoured himself.’ 
“ Ah! what has his young daughterdone ? that young in- 
nocent is now in the arms of her spouse. I fhould cover 
both with disgrace, and render the remainder of their 
lives miserable ; Ah, if fate but permitted me to see her, 
to fold her in my arms, and to bathe her with my tears !— 
But I am talking to no purpose. I never fhall see her! 
Adieu :—the day beginsto break, we thall be heard, there- 
fore I will return tq my prison.” - - - ‘ No, said I, 
taking hold of his arm, I will never suffer you to depart ; 
long confinement has weakened your spirits - - - it 
is my duty to give you courage, and lend you afsistance, 
We will endeavour to conceal who you are: in the 
interim my house, name, and fortune are at your service ; 
but first let us secure liberty. The world will be igno- 
rant who you are; and the crime of Vildac may be 
concealed ; therefore what have you to fear?’ “ No- 
thing, I am affected with gratitude :—-I admire your 
benevolent disposition; yet all your entreaties are in 
vain,—I cannot follow your advice.” ‘ Well, if you 
rather choose that I fhould leave you here, and go to the 
governor of the province, I will lay before him your 
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whole story, come with an armed force and retrieve you 
from the hands of your barbarous and unnatural son.’ 

“Take care that you do not reveal my secret, allow 
a wretch to die here who is unworthy of seeing the day 
light ;—I once committed a crime which just heaven has 
ordained that I fhould expiate; the most horrid, most 
inhuman deed. - - - Turn your eyes towards that 
door, and behold upon the wainscoat and upon the wall, 
faint traces of blood. ‘That blood was once my father’s ; 
you see before you his afsafsin: Like Vildac my ungo- 
vernable ambition overcame me. - - - Ah, my ima- 
gination still paints him before my eyes - - there he 
stretched out his bloody arms towards me; he withed 
to stop my polluted hands ; he falls, oh frightful image, 
oh despair.” 

At the same time the old man fell down upon the 

ground, tore his hair, and was in dreadful convulsions; I 
saw he dared not to lock me in the face; I remained 
motionlefs for a while. After some moments of silence 
we thought we heard a noise. The day began to break ; 
he arose, ‘“‘ You are penetrated with horror, said he, adieu. 
I thall go up to the tower, from whence I fhall never 
more return.” I remained for a while mute and motion- 
lefs : every thing I had seen and heard in this castle im- 
prefsed my mind with horror - - -_ therefore the 
sooner I left it the better. I am preparing to go and 
stay in another of my estates, for I can neither see Vil- 
dac nor live near him. O, my friend, how is it pofsible 
that the human race can produce such unnatural mons- 
ters. ‘ 
This adventure happened in Provence towards the be- 
ginning of this century; before it was printed it was 
found necefsary to disguise the names. e 

VOL. XVII. TT 





memorandum by Dr Walker. Oct. 30. 


As many young gentlemen are just now about to sail for India, the 
following directions are inserted at this'time. 


A MEMORANDUM given by Dr Walker, profefsor of 
natural history, Edinburgh, to a young gentleman 
going to India, with some additions. 


1: To be provided with a good Farenheit’s thermome- 
ter, inclosed in a glafs tube, that can be laid in water, for 
taking the heat of the sea in different latitudes, and espe- 
cially for taking the heat of springs in India wherever you 
can meet with them. 

2. To be careful to pick up at sea; all sea weeds and 
marine animals that come within reach of the thip, and to 
dry and preserve them in paper or otherwise. 

3. To be attentive to all birds that are to be seen from 
the fhip ; to maik the Englifh or other names by which 
they are known among the sailors, and the latitudes where 
they first appear and disappear. 

4. Tokeep a regular journal from day to day, including 
the above, and all other observations im-natura! history 
that may occur,—particularly any remarkable appearances 
in the weather, respecting the winds, rains, thunder and 
lightning, calms, tornadoes, whirlwinds, or waterspouts. 

5. To notice the alterations in the colour of the séa, 
and if pofsible the causes from whence they proceed ; espe- 
cially the colour proceeding from minute animals, with a 
description of these animals. 

6. On approaching the Cape of Good Hope, the Cape 
pigeons, or pintado birds, are numerous: it would be 
worth while, if opportunity offers, to preserve one or two 
ef them by stuffing their fkins, and to mark at what di- 
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stance from the Cape they are first seen, and when they 
first disappear. ‘ 

7 The head, jaws, or teeth, of the different species of 
fharks that may be caught upon the voyage to be perser- 
ved : 

8. Also the different flying fithes. 

g. It is much to be wifhed, that one of the small fithes 
which always accompany the blue thark, called the pilot- 
fith, might be caught and preser~ed. 

10. Wherever the cable or sounding line is used, it 
fhould be carefully examised when hove into the fhip, as 
there are frequently found curious animals adhering to 
both. 

11. Between the Cape and Madagascar, and in other 
parts of the India voyage, various sea-animals can be ea- 
sily taken on board, such as what the sailors call Portu- 
guese men of war, and others, to be preserved, if pofsinle, 
in paper or in spirits. 

12. If the thip touches either at Madagascar or the 
island of Johanna, there are many curious fofsils, plants, 
and animals which may be preserved. > 

13. At Bombay many interesting articles may be ob- 
tained, which are there articles of commerce from Surat 
and the Guiph of Persia :—Drugs, the different gums and 
resins, the largest pearl oysters, or mother of pearl, and 
tortoise fhells : the sandalum album, or white sandal wood, 
and ebony : the fine red Persian ochre, called at Bombay 
Indian rea: the tkins of the zebra, Persian lamb-ékins, 
jackall, leopard, panthers, and other Asiatic quadrupeds ; 
also the horns, and if pofsible the heads, of the different 
antelopes and gazelles. 

14. At Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, to collect spe- 
cimens of every fofsil even of the most common, that 
come within reach. To visit often the thops of the lapi- 
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daries, where all the finest lethidia, chalcedony, cornelian, 
onyx, sardonyx, a.ate, mocho, ge. are cut im great quan. 
tities, and sold very cheap. 

15. To inquire at Madras conc: fning the new cochi- 
neal discovered ty D Anderson, and to preserve and 
send home, the species of grafs on which it feeds. 

16. At Calcutta to preserve good specimens with the 
flower, ‘of all the important plants of the country, and as 
much of their history as pofsible. 

17. To be attentive especially to all the productions of 
China which may be brought there, whether fofsil, vege- 
table, or animal. 

18. To collect at Calcutta, fhells; corals, corallines, 
spenges, and other fine marine productions which are 
brought there from all parts of India. 

19. To collect all the fine insects, wherever they oc- 
cur. Fine collections are to be purchased at an easy rate. I 


fhould particularly recommend preserving them in papet 
books, in preference to preserving them loose, or upon 
pins. The frefh insect may be placed in folds of paper, 
and prefsed for a day or two with a sufficient weight, 
when they will be dry and sufficiently prepared ; even 
those which have been preserved on pins, when put fot 
two minutes in spirits, may then be prefsed and dryed in 


the same manner. 

20. To inquire particularly at Calcutta concerning the 
great quadruped, called by the Englifh, a bufalo, but by 
the natives the arnee*. It does not come lower upon the 
Ganges, than about the plain of Plafsey. It is said to be 
about fourteen feet high, and is a superb animal, whose 


® See an account of this animal Bee vol. xii. p. 193. 
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history is as yet unknown in Europe. As also every 
particular that can be learned concerning the chittigong 
cows, whose tails are used as fly flaps im India 

21. To pick up as often as you can find them, fkins 
of all quadrupeds, especially those animals noted for any 
valuable peculiarity ; being very careful to mark down 
as many particulars respecting their natural history as 
you can learn, and the uses that are made of them in 
economy or arts. These skins if dried, and laid back to 
back with some ground pepper between them, and a few 
small grains of camphor, may be easily brought safe 
to Europe. 


ADDITION TO THE MEMORIAL ON THE SALT DUTIES 


BY THE CA GALLOWAY &c, 
omitted if our last, from p. 299. 


From the foregoing state of facts it, appears that the 
duty, payable to the revenue on a barrel of beef or pork 
in England, is, at the present time, 
For one bufhel of home-made salt, £. ¢ 50 
One-half ditto of foreign salt, O52 
Total — -oO10 2 
On a barrel of Irith beef or pork : 
Internal duty on home-made salt £.000 
n't bufhel of foreign salt, at 43d. " 
per buthel, = - © 0 24 
Total, — oo 2 
es 


Difference, -- £.0 9 113 
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if for home-consumption, in both countries, or for thip 
provisions, no duty or drawback being allowed on 
them. 

Irith beef, if brought to England, pays a duty of one 
fhiiling per barrel on exportation in Ireland; and, say, 
one fhilling more for freight: At that rate, a barrel of I- 
rifh beef can be afforded in England, 7s. 11d. cheaper than 
a barrel of Britith cured beef—the prime cost of the meat 
being supposed the same. 

A Britith barrel of beef contains 32 gallons; an Irith 
barrel ony 28: therefore, if equally well packed, the Bri- 
tith barrel will contain 28 lib. more than the Irith barrel; 
which, at 3d. per lib. is 7s. An Irith barrel of beef, 
therefore, may be afforded for thips provisions, at the rate 
of 16s. 113d. cheaper than an Englith barrel of ditto, sup- 
posing the frefh meat had cost in both cases threepence 
per pound. 

Irith beef imported into Britain, pays no duty to the 
Britifh revenue; but a barrel of Britith ditto pays 10s. 
ad. And as there remains in the barrel, about half-a buthel 
of salt after the beef is taken out, which is good for culi- 
mary purposes, the duty on which would be at least 2s. 6d. 
The Britith revenue, at this rate, loses 12s. 8d. for every 
barrel of Irith beef and pork imported into Britain, or 
consumed in fhips provisions, which it would have drawn 
if Britith salt-meat had been used in its stead. We thus 
may be said te have given a bounty of 12s. 8d, on every 
barrel of Irith beef consumed by Britith subjects, with 2 
view to give them a monopoly of this branch of trade a- 
guinst ourselves. 

It has been thown (page 214) that about 156,000 bar- 
rel; of Irifh beef and pork are annually consumed in Bri- 
tain; and, computing fhips provisions to equal that, it 
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would be 312,000 barels per annum; the bounty of which 
amounts, at the above rate, to 197,600]. per annum: 
What good reason can be afsigned, why Britain thould sa- 


crifice so much for reprefsing her own agriculture and ma- 
nufuctures ? 








InDEX. I< pjcaTorivs. 

7. K. sends a pretty abichl Eoxy on education, which our 
room did mot permit us to insert. Among other particulars he ob- 
serves, that “ A man without education is like a watch without 
wheels, for it is impofsible he can fill any station of life without it.” 
And again, *‘ How does an ignorant person look in a learned company ? 
He looks like a fool without either sense or judgement ; for he does 
not know what they are speaking about, tc.” I know few words the 
meaning of which are lefs generally understood in Scotland than gpu- 
caTIon. In general it seems to be applied, as here, to what is commonly 
called Jearnirg, which in its turn is almost as much wrested from 
its original meaning, and is now almost exclusively applied to the ac« 
quisition of foreign languagcs, a thing which in itself, deserves ngpt 
the name of learning; but is merely a scaffolding by means of which 
knowledge may be attained. 

Were I to give a definition of learning, 1 fhould call it the acqui- 
sition of knowledge ; and were I to specify what education fhould per- 
form, it would be to put a person in the right train of acquiring usefus 
knowledge. In that sense the acquisition of language may have its 
fhare. But much wseful knowiedge may be attained without that: 
by consequence a man may have obtained a very good education 
without having been taught any other language than his mo- 
ther tongue. A man of sense never will leok like a fool, unlefs 
when he departs from his real character, and attempts to afsume 
another, and then he does not look like a fool only, but actually is a 
fool in that instance. No one will ever be blamed by persons of 
commou sense for not knowing things that his situation in 
life and circumstances did not put within bis reach; but he 
may be blamed for acting foolifhly if he attempts to learn what 
his circumstances do not put within his reach, and what if he ha! at-, 
tained, by having deprived him of the means of earning a proper sub- 
sistence, has rendered him a dependent, and consequently a mean and 
despicable animal. How many men may be found in Scotland 
who have got what fools call a good education, who have been thus 
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totally ‘deprived of the means of earning a suitable subsistence, and 
rendered miserable through life, who, if they bad dequired a proper 
education, that is to say, had been instructed ina businefs suited to 
their station and circumstances, might have acted a becoming 
part in life, aad been very useful members of society. 





To THE READERS OF THE BEE. 





Peru. 


Tue Editor has a rare opportunity of receiving intelli. 
gence from Peru, by means ef a literary gentleman going thither at 
present, and after a fhort stay there, to return hither, by whose 
means authentic information may be received relating to interesting 
objects in that country. The Editor intends to make npa memorial 
specifying particularly, such objects there, as occur to himself that 
are only imperfectly known here, and require farther elucidation ; and 
will be glad to insert in it such farthes particulars as may appear in- 
teresting to his readers. Any hints that fhall be transmitted to him in 
two weeks from this date, post paid, thall be duly attended to. 
Botany Bay. 
He has a similar opportunity to Botany Bay. Hints for that quar. 
ter of the world, also fhall have all necefsary attention paid to them. 
Nootta Sound. 


A similar opportunity occurs also to Nookta Sound at the present time, 
by the favour ofa gentleman who has made botany and natural histo- 
ty, a particular study ; so that any memorandums 01 these subjects 
will have a good chance of procuring satisfactory clucidations. 
Bengal, Madras, China, &c. 

As the East India fhipsare soon to sail from Britain, he can have op- 
portunity of receiving elucidations respecting any particluar object 
that may be peculiariy interesting to particular readers from almost 
any European settlement in those quarters, and will be glad to lend 
his aid in forwarding such memoirs or queries as they fhall think pro- 
per to transmit to him. But he requests that these queries may rather 
yespect particular objects that are already in part known, than gene- 
ral questions, which seldom he finds lead to any active research. 


*, * To those readers ofthe Bee,by whose encouragement and punctual 
payments, the Editor has been enabled to carry on the work, bis best 
thanks are due. But to others who scem to forget that an extensive 
circulation, without punctual returns at fbort periods, is only @ 
source. o} enbarafsment, instead of profit, he must take this oppor- 
tunity of ance more reminding them that the price of the work was 
put very law entirely on the faith of having regular returns, aad 
that both in justice to himself, and his other readers, he wiil be put 
under the painful necefsity of charging the price to them ata higher 
rate, as furmerly advertised, which he hopes they will prevent by a 
more pinctwal attention to thi; trifling matter, as it must be to them. 
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WEDNESDAY SEPTEMBER 25. 
Forzicn. 


Retrospective view of the CSicat state af France. 


LL the governments which sprung up in Europe on the downfall of the 

Roman empire, were founded or the model of an army. The chief, un- 
der whatever name he was known, with the advice of his council; in other 
words, the general in a council of war, on extraordinary occasions were vest- 
ed with unlimited authority ; and on ordinary occasions the authority of the 
chief was undisputed. The great body of the people were bound implicitly 
to obey. When the men were put into cantonments, as we may say, dur- 
ing peace, and thus withdrawg from the immediate power of the chief, 
each chieftain exercised unlimited authority over ‘those of the district where 
he presided. By degrees, as a change of eircumstances took place in the pro- 
grefs of society, this system of government also suftered a change. Univer- 
sally, the people, properly so called, acquired more power,—their persons and 
property were better secured, and their exertions of industry respected. In 
England, this progrefs, from a peculiarity of circumstances, was greater than 
in any other country; which has given rise, byslow degrees, to that constitu- 
tion of government which is so justly and universally admired. In France 
the people had not been so effectually secured from the power of the cheif- 
tains. But for near two hundred years past, the privileges of the people had 
been gradually becoming more and more respected, and their industry encou- 
taged. Under Colbert, and several other ministers, the importance of the 
industry of the people, and the good policy of encouraging them, were well 
understood. 

The greatest bar the monarchs felt in their attempts to encourage indus- 
try, was the great power and privileges of the grandces; and various were 
the devices adopted to moderate that power: but of late the most efficati- 
ous was thought to be the dread of the bastile, and dettres de cachet, which 
gave to the prince a summary power of checking them when he pleased. 
This, to them, was therefore an object of dread, and just apprehension. The 
late unfortunate monarch, had the interest and happinefs of his people more 
at heart than perhaps any other monarch that ever sat upon that throne, 
H. rv alone excepted ; but his indolence of disposition did not allow him 
to take those decisive measures which were best calculated to effect his pur- 
poses. That beneficent disposition made him choose a minister who was ob- 
Noxious to his nobles, because a stranger and a plebéeian, which excited secret 
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ii historical chronicle. 
disgusts, of the consequences of which he was not aware. Mr Necker, a 
good mah, and a great arithmetician, Lut in regard to knowledge of the 
grand springs of political actions, perhaps one of the weakest of men, 
felt that great obstructions arose to his views of augmenting the prosperity 
of the people, from certain local stipulations that had been made with 
the inhabitants of particular provinces, when they were annexed to the 
crown. These privileges had been always respected by the prince, and 
could not with safety be infringed ; but they had given rise to many political 
abuses, which he saw no pofsible way of removing. Artiul men, who knew 
his weak side, suggested the idea of calling a meeting of the stares. That 
minister, believing that the beneficence .of the proposals he fhould make 
would be so universaliy recognised, and the utility of his plans so obvious, as 
easily to induce the deputies of the people when afsembled in the sTATEs to 
acquiesce in them, he approved the proposal, and advised the king to adupt 
it. 

No sooner was this determination known, than all the active spirits 
in the nation were set at work, to contrive plans each for their 
own aggrandizement ; for the effecting of which they trusted to their in- 
fluence in the great popular afsembly about to be opened. These. as in e- 
very case of this sort, were by each man kept secret; and many of them 
can never be so much as guefsed at, being concealed under various disguised 
veils. Many good and well meaning men not foreseeing the secret influ- 
ence of these sin’ster views, seriously rejoiced, in the prospect of thus getting 
many evils, that were obvious, removed. But soon did the minister see that 
all his fine theories were swept away as cobwebs before the rising breeze; 
and the others when tov late have been fatally convinced of their error. 

No sooner did the national afsembly feel its power, than it went far beyond 
the bounds he had prescribed to it. The most artful persons among them, 
aware-of the power of the nobility, and fearing to attack it directly, while 
the regal authority was unimpeached, began with attacking, by means of a 
insurrection, the dasti/e, knowing that in this attempt the nobility 





popula 
would secretly concur with the people. This being once done, and the ar- 
my bribed ‘rom its allegiance, the regal power received a decisive blow it 


never could recover ;-and the grandecs in vain then attempted to restore 


what they themselves had inadvertantly contributed to pull down. They 
could then be safely attacked; their privileges were at first curtailed; and 
svon after, their whole order was annihilated. 

Here once more, a number of good men like the worthy but fhort sighted 
minister, saw. that they had contributed to let loose an innundation whose 
extent could not be foreseen, and whose progrefs could not be upposed ; and 


numbers repented when too late. The innundation went forward. In vain 


did fhey oppose teit an Utopein cozstitution which pretended to stop the prg- 
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historical chroniele. iit 
gteis of men with unlimited power in their hands, by a set of words imply- 
ing authority where no power of enforcing obedience was given. | This 
constitution was received with universal applause ; because it set bounds to 
the ambition of no one, and was declared by the unanimous aisertions of a 
whole people to be eternal. The national afsembiy by that deed, was vo- 
luntarily difsolved, because the leading men in it had no doubt of becoming 
such in the convention, that was instantly to be called. Here again, intheir 
turn, they were disappointed ; and the very first act of this convention was 
to annihilate that eternad constitution, which a few months before they had 
sworn to preserve. 

Hitherto Lisexty had been the only boon that was sought by the pco- 
ple ; but now the new word equality was added to it: a wood of mysteri- 
ous import, which startled a few weak minds at first; and therefore it v 
explained away, till the time fhould come whien it might be adopted in 
the most unequivocal sense of the word. The king was at first deposed, — 
then imprisoned,—then tried as a culprit, and brought to the block.—Milli- 
ons now saw hat they had let loose a torrent which threatened to sweep 


away every thing they deemed valuable in society; but where was th 





power to stopit? if a murmur was heard, the strong arm of power instantly 





crufhed the pretended culprit. An attempt was at last made 
had long been the most active agents of what they called reform, to stem 
the torrent which they themselves had contributed to render all poweriul. 
They found it irresistible ; and they were sweeped away before it, as the o- 
thers in succefsion had been. 

The natural consequence of anarchy, a pure despotism, is now fuliy es- 
tablifhed in France. A second constitution was offered and rejected. A third 
has been substituted and received in its place. By that constitution the na- 
tional convention fhould have been annihilated ; but, under the pretext that 
the nation is in a state of danger, it has, like Oliver’s parliament been conti- 
nued, in order to screen despotism trom appearing to open vew. Indeed 
there is but one party in that convention at present; and that party is of 
course armed with the mast absolute power, which is exercised with a rgi- 
dity of despotic authority of which no parallel can be produced in the an- 
nals of Europe. Emifsaries are sent out to every quagter with full autho- 
rity to imprison or put to death every one they suspect of incivism, and to 
confiscate their property. They have absolute power to summon cvery indi- 
vidual to take the ficld when they please. Vhe sytem of egwadity, so long 
disavowed, is now establifhed by the law itself, which declares that moncy 
must be taken from the rich to support the poor: that bakers must sell bread 
at a certain limited price avowedly below prime cost, taking their chance of 
indemnification from the state ; and lastly that farmers must not take be- 
low price for their corn, whatever it may have cost 
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bistorical chronicle, 
them, and without any promise of indemnification whatever. Such are the 
principles on which the ruling powers of France at present conduct themselves} 
and such are the nece/sary consequences of the doctrine of Jiberty and equli- 
ty. Ofthese consequences, Mr Paine, the former apostle of these doctrines 
isnow made feelingly sensible. 

. Present state of France. 

At present the whole power of that undivided despotic authority, is em- 
ployed to make a convulsive exertion, to try if they can free themselves 
at once, from the encroachment of inimical powefs. Every future conside- 
ration, is postponed for the safety of the present hour; ard where allisatstake, 
under such a pure despotism, it may be expected that the preparations wilt 
be astonifhingly great. Since our last, the arms of the nominal republic 
have been succefsful in reducing the city of Marseilles to their obedience. 
But Toulon, in want of provisions, and probably dreading the same fate, has 
entered into a negociation with Lord Hood, and has put him into pofsefsion 
of that important place, and arsenal, to be held by him in the name of Lou- 
is Xvi1. till peace thall be restored. Lyons is threatened, but not yet besieg- 
ed. The insurgents in Vendée are said to have been frequently defeated ; 
but these accounts are contradicted. In Rowsilion the Spaniards have made 
no considerable progrefs ; and though the Piedmontese have entered the dis- 
trict of Mount Blank, yet their progrefs hasbeen inconsiderable ; and, in as 
far as can be collected from the imperfect accounts that reach us, it seems 
probable, that in the interior of France the patriotic army, in consequence 
of these exertions, has been able to make head against the insurgents, so as 
rather to have gained than lost ground since our last 

It is evident however trom various applications to the national conventioa, 
that provisions are scarce, and famine in various places is much apprehend- 
ed. Rowen wes lately in the most prefeing want; and « decree has jun 
been pated, ordering the gardens round Paris to he cultivated af the mation. 
al cxpence. What a dreadtul idee docs this give of the eniverss! epumee 
of the meecure tate of pro erty arar that etty 
Dede of Tord’: army 
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historical chronicle. v 
gnly thought of making good his retreat t& Ostend; which at one time, it 
Seemed very doubtful if he would be able to effect. At thatcritical moment, 
General Beaulicu flew to their aid; and upon the 8th attacked the French 
near Lisle, and cbtained a complete victory, as it was first said, dispersing them 
with a great slaughter, and taking about thirty piecesof cannon. This has 
enabled the Duke of York’s army to recover from the dismay into which they 
had beenthrown. Asecond victory wassaid tobe obtained by Beaulieu; but la- 
ter accounts render this doubtful; and it is now known, that the French have 
obtained pofsefsion of Ypres, the Dutch having been driven back to Bruges 
and Ghent, and thus will indeavour to prevent a junction between Beau- 
lieu and the duke of York's army, which at the present moment appears to 
be in a situation extremely perilous. Onthe 15th, the Duke's army was 
encamped at Thoroute, a small village becween Dixmude and Bruges, in 
hourly expectation of being attacked. 

During the course of these operations, many attacks have been made up- 
on the French lines near Wifsemburg on the Rhine by the Prufsians, who 
have not yet been able to force them. In the mean while Strafbourgh is 
said to be in a state of insurrection ; and Quesnoy has been obliged to sur- 
render prisoners Of War to the victorious arms of the prince of Saxe ¢ obourg, 
who took polsefsion of itonthe 13th. It is also reported that St Quentin 


surrendered to him without icsistance: and that on his way from thence to 


besiege Cambrar he also took a valuabic convoy going tor that place of 
200 Waggons o! provisions, anc 14 of ammunition, besides 7co head of cattle 
amd 200 horses 

The French ha ¢ weakened the forces towards Savoy to oppose the 
Mars , they now a talk of wit wing ther arms from belore 
Nice. t ¥ a ‘ « troops te forward thew 
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336 index: indicatorius, Oct. 303 
totally deprived of the means of earning ¢ suitable subsistence, and 
rendered miserable through life, who, if they had acquired a proper 
education, that is to say, had been instructed in a businefs suited to 
their station and circumstances, might have acted a becoming 
part in life, aad been very useful members of society. 











‘To THe REapERs OF THE Bee. 


Peru. 


Tre Editor has a rare. opportunity of receiving — intelli. 


génce from Peru, by means ef a literary gentieman going thither at 
present, and after a fhort stay there, to return hither, by whose 
means authentic information may be received relating te interesting 
6bjects in that country, The Editor intends to make npa memorial 
specifying particularly, such objects there, as occur to himself that 
are only imperfectly known here, and require farther elucidation ; and 
will be glad to insert in it such farther particulars as may appear in- 
teresting to his readers. “Any hiats that fhall be transmitted to him in 
two wecks from this date, post paid, thall be duly attended to. 
Botany Bay. 
He has a similar opportunity to Botany Bay. Hints for that quar- 
ter of the world, also fhall have all necefsary attention paid to them. 
Nookia Sound. 
A similar opportunity occurs also to Nookta Sound at the present time, 
by the favour ofa gentleman who has made botany and natural histo- 
ry, a particular study; so that any memorandums oa these subjects 
will have a good chance of procuring satisfactory elucidations. 
Bergal, Madras, China, &c. 

As the East India thipsare soon to sail from Britain, he can have Op- 
portunity of receivizig elucidations respecting any particluar object 
that may be peculiarly interesting to particular readers from almost 
any European settlement in those quarters, and will be glad to lend 
his aid in forwarding such memoirs or queries as they fhall think pro, 
per to transmit to him. Bat he requests that these queries may rather 
respect particular objects that are already in part known, than gene- 
tal questions, which seldom he finds lead to any active research. 


*,* To those readers of the Bee, by whose encouragement and punctual 
payments, the Editor has been enabled to carry on the work, bis best 
thanks are due. But to others who seem to forget that an extensive 
circulation, without punctual returns at foort periods, is only @ 
source of embarassment, instead of profit, be must take this oppor- 
tunity of once more reminding them that the price of the work was 
put very low entirely on the faith of having regular returns, and 
that both, in justice to himself, and his other readers, he witl be put 
under the paiaful necefsity of charging the price to them ata higher 
rate, as furmerly advertised, which he hopes they will prevent by @ 
more punctual attention to this trifling matter, as it must be to them. 
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Retrospective view of the political state af France. 
LL the governments which sprung up in Europe on the downfall of the 
Roman empire, were founded on the model of an army. The chief, un- 

der whatever name he was known, with the advice of his council; in other 







words, the general in a council of war, on extraordinary occasions were vest- 
ed with ualimited authority ; and on ordinary occasions the authority of the 
chief was undisputed. The great body of the people were bound implicitly 
toobey. When the men were put into cantonments, as we may say, dur- 
ing peace, and thus withdrawn from the immediate power of the chief, 
each chieftain exercised unlimited authority over those of the district where 


he presided. By degrees, as a change of circumstances took place in the pro- 
Univer- 










grefs of society, this system of government also suftered a change. 
sally, the people, properly so called, acquired more power,—their persons and 
property were better secured, and their exertions of industry respected. In 
England, this progrefs, from a peculiarity of circumstances, was greater than 
in any other country; which has given rise, byslow degrees, to that constitu- 
tion of government which is so justly and universally admired. In France 
the people had not beer so effectually secured from the power of the cheif- 
tains. But for near two hundred years past, the privileges of the people had 
been gradually becoming more and more respected, and their industry encou- 
raged. Under Colbert, and several other ministers, the importance of the 
industry of the people, and the good policy of encouraging them, were well 



















understood. 
The greatest bar the monarchs felt in their attempts to encourage indus- 


try, was the great power and privileges of the grandces; and various were 
the devices adopted to moderate that power: but of late the most efficati- 
ous was thought to be the dread of the bastile, and dettres de cachet, which 
gave to the prince a summary power of checking them when he pleased. 
This, to them, was therefore an object of dread, and just apprehension. The 
late unfortunate monarch, had the interest and happinefs of his people more 
et heart than perhaps any other monarch that ever sat upon that throne, 
H. tv alone excepted ; but his indolence of disposition did not allow him 
to take those decisive measures which were best calculated to effect his pur- 
poses. That beneficent disposition made him choose a minister who was ob- 
noxious to his nobles, because a stranger and a plebeian, which excited secfet 
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disgusts, of the consequences of which he was not aware. Mr Necker, 2 
good man, and a great arithmetician, but in regard to knowledge of the 
grand springs of political actions, perhaps one of the weakest of men, 
felt that great obstructions arose to his views of augmenting the prosperity 
of the people, from certain local stipulations that had been made with 
the inhabitants of particular provinces, when they were annexed to the 
crown. These privileges had been always respected by the prince, and 
could not with safety be infringed ; but they had given rise to many political 
abuses, which he saw no pofsible way of removing. Artful men, who knew 
his weak side, suggested the idea of calling a meeting of the states. That 
minister, believing that the beneficence of the proposals he fhould make 
would be so universally recognised, and the utility of his plans so obvious, as 
easily to induce the deputies of the people when afsembled in the states to 
acquiesce in them, he approved the proposal, and advised the king to adupt 
1t. 

No sooner was this determination known, than all the active spirits 
in the nation were set at work, to contrive plans each for their 
own aggrandizement ; for the effecting of which they trusted to their in- 
fluence in the great popular afsembly about to be opened. These, as ine 
very case of this sort, were by each man kept secret; and many of them 
can never be so much as guefsed at, being concealed under various disguised 
veils. Many good and well meaning men not foreseeing the secret influ- 
ence of these sinister views, seriously rejoiced, in the prospect of thus getting 
many evils, that were obvious, removed. But soon did the minister see that 
all his fine theories were swept away as cobwebs before the rising breeze; 
and the others when too late have been fatally convinced of their error. 

No sooner did the national afsembly feelits power, than it went far beyond 
the bounds he had prescribed to it. The most artful persons among them, 
aware of the power of the nobility, and fearing to attack it directly, while 
the regal authority was unimpeached, began with attacking, by means of a 
popular insurrection, the 4a stile, knowing that in this attempt the nobility 

_would secretly concur with the people. This being once done, and the ar- 
my bribed from its allegiance, the regal power received a decisive blow it 
never could recover; and the grandees in vain then attempted to restore 
whot they themselves had inadvertantly contributed to pull down. They 
could then be safely attacked; their privileges were at first curtailed; and 
svon after, their whole order was annihilated. 

_ Here once more, a number of good men like the worthy but fhort sighted 
minister, saw that they had contributed to let loose an innundation whose 
extent could net be foreseen, and whose progrefs could not be upposed ; and 
numbers repented when too late. The innundation went forward. In vain 


did they oppose tvit an Utopean coustitution which pretended to stop the pre- 
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grefs of men with unlimited power in their hands, by a set of words imply- 
ing authority where no power of enforcing obedience was given. ‘This 
constitution was received with universal applause ; because it set bounds to 
the ambition of no one, amd was declared by the unanimous afsertions of a 
whole people to be eternal. The national afsembly by that deed, was vo- 
luntarily difsolved, because the leading men in it had no doubt of becoming 
such in the convention, that was instantly to be called. Here again, intheir 
turn, they were disappointed ; and the very first act of this convention was 
to annihilate that etermal constitution, which a few months before they had 
sworn to preserve. 

Hitherto Lizerty had been the only boon that was sought by the peo- 
ple; but now the new word eguality was added to it: a wood of mysteri- 
ous import, which startled a few weak minds at first; and therefore it was 
explained away, till the time fhould come when it might be adopted in 
the most unequivocal sense of the word. The king was at first deposed, — 
then imprisoned, —then tried as a culprit, and brought to the block.—Milli- 
ons now saw that they had let loose a torrent which threatened to sweep 
away every thing they deemed valuable in society; but where was the 
power to stopit? If a murmur was heard, the strong arm of power instantly 
crufhed the pretended culprit. An attempt was at last made by those who 
had long beentthe most active agents of what they called reform, to stem 
the torrent which they themselves had contributed to render all powerful. 
They found it irresistible ; and they were sweeped away before it, as the o- 
thers in succefsion had been. 

The natural consequence of anarchy, a pure despotism, is now fully es- 
tablifhed in France. A second constitution was offered and rejected. A third 
has been substituted and received in its place. By that constitution the na- 
tional convention fhould have been annihilated; but, under the pretext that 
the nation is in a state of danger, it has, like Oliver’s parliament been conti- 
nued, in order to screen despotism from appearing to open view. Indeed 
there is but one party in that convention at present; and that party is of 
course armed with the most absolute power, which is exercised with a rigi- 
dity of despotic authority of which no paraliel can be produced in the an- 
nals of Europe. Emifsaries are sent out to every quarter with full autho- 
rity to imprison or put to death every one they suspect of incivism, and to 
confiscate their property. They have absolute power to summon every indi- 
vidual to take the field when they please. The sytem of eguwadity, so long 
disavowed, is now establifhed by the law itself, which declares that moncy 
must be taken from the rich to support the poor: that bakers must sell bread 
at a certain limited price avowedly below prime cos‘, taking their chance of 
indemnification from the state ; and lastly that farmers must not take be- 
yond a limited very low price for their corn, whatever it may have cost 


















































iv bistorical chronie/e. 
them, and without any promise of indemnification whatever. Such are-the 
principles on which the ruling powers of France at present conduct themselves; 
and such are the nece/sary consequences of the doctrine of likerty and equli- 
ty. Ofthese consequences, Mr Paine, the former apostle of these doctrines 
isnow made feelingly sensible. 

Present state of France. 

At present the whole power of that undivided despotic authority, is em- 
ployed to make-a convulsive exertion, to try if they can free themselves 
at once, from the encroachment of inimical powers. Every future conside- 
ration, is postponed for the safety of the present hour; and where aivisatstake, 
under such a pure despotism, it may be expected that the preparations will 
be astonifhingly great?’ “Since our last, the arms of the nominal republic 
have been succefsful:in reducing the city of Marseilles to their obedience. 
But Youdon, in want of provisions, and probably dreading the same fate, has 
entered into a negociation with Lord Hood, and has put him into poisefsion 
of that important place, and arsenal, to be held by him in the name of Lov- 
is XVII. till peace fhallbe restored. Lyons is threatened, but not yet besieg- 
ed. The insurgents in Vendée are said ta have been frequently defeated ; 
but these accounts are contradicted. Tn Rousillon the Spaniards have made 
no considerable progrefs ; and though the Piedmontese have entered the dis- 
trict of Meunt Blank, yet their progrefs hasbeen inconsiderable ; and, in as 
far as can be collected from the imperfect accounts that reach us, it seems 
probable, that in the interior of France the patriotic army, in consequence 
of these exertions, has been able to make head against the insurgents, so ag 
rather to have gained than lost ground since our last. 

It is evident however from various applications to the national convention, 
that provisions are scarce, and famine in various places is much apprehend, 
ed. Rouen was lately in the most prefsing want; and a decree has just 
been pafsed, ordering the gardens round Paris to he cultivated at the nation- 
al expence. Whata dreadful idea dées this give of the universal opinion 
of the insecure state of property near that city !!! 

Duke of York's army. 
But the object that the rulers of France seem to have had most at heart, 
has been tocut off the duke of York’s army before Dunkirk. For this purpose 


prodigiousex: tions have been made, since heseparated from the main army, 


Great bodies of troops have been drawn from the armies of the Moselle, the 
Rhine, and every quarter withinreach‘ior this grand enterprise. These troops 
to the number of 120,000 men, as some accounts, probably much exaggera- 
ted state, attacking himon ail sides, aided by the gun boats, and vigorous sal- 
lies from the garrison et Dunkirk, put his little army,on the 8th, oth, and 
roth of this month, into the most perilous situation; so that, forced to aban- 
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don about_thirty-two pieces of battering cannon, and considerable store 
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only thought of making good his retreat to Ostend; which at one time, it 
seemed very doubtful if he would be able to effect. At thatcritical moment, 
General Beaulieu flew to their aid; and upon the 8th attacked the French 
near Lisle, and obtained a complete victory, as it was first said, dispersing them 
with a great slaughter, and taking about thirty pieces of cannon. This has 
enabled the Duke of York’s army-to recover from the dismay into which they 
had bcenthrown. A second victory wassaid tobe obtained by Beaulieu; but la- 
ter accounts render this doubtful ; and it is now known, that the French have 
ebtained pofsefsion of Ypres, the Dutch having been driven back to Bruges 
and Ghent, and thus will indeavour to prevent a junction between Beau- 
lieu and the duke ox York's army, which at the present moment appears to . 
be in a situation extremely perilous. Onthe 15th, the Duke's army was 
encamped at Thoroute, a small village between Dixmude and Bruges, in 











hourly expectation of being attacked, 

During the course of these operations, many attacks have been made up- 
on the French lines near Wifsemburg on the Rhine by the Prufsians, who 
have not yet been able to force them. In the mean while Strafbourgh is 
said to be in a state of insurrection ; and Quesnoy has been obliged to sur- 
render prisoners of war to the victorious arms of the prince of Saxe Cobourg, 
who took pofseision of iton the 13th. It is also reported that St Quentin 
surrendered to him without resistance’: and that on his way from thence to 
besiege Cambray he also took a valuable convoy going for that place of 
200 waggons of provisions, and 14 of ammunition, besides 700 head of cattle 













and 200 horses. 

The French having weakened their forces towards Savoy to oppose the 
Marseilloise, they now also talk of withdrawing their arms from before 
Nice, that they may have the benefit of these troops to forward their ope~- 
rations in Provence. It is scarcely to be doubted that they will try-if poisible 









to recover Toulon from the Englifh and the royalists. 
Naval affairs. 

In consequence of the surrender and disarming of seventeen French thips 
of the line, and seventeen frigates, in the harbour of Toulon; the whole 
naval power of the French in the Mediterranean must be, for the present, 
totally annihilated: and their comimerce in those seas, unlefs from the ports 
that submit to the combined powers, entirely cut off. This must prove 
peculiarly distrefsiug to the inhabitants of the southern provinces of France, 
where the large towns of Marseilles, Aix, Avignon, Lyons, tc. containing 
much people, and the country producing little corn, depend upon foreign 
supplies for about three fourths of their subsistence. 

Our fleet in the channel under lord Howe has hitherto done nothing of 
consequence ; he is still lying at Torbay, and collecting all the force he can 
from every quarter, as if he dreade@ the attack of a superior foe. It is in- 
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deed reported that the French fleet, consisting of 33 sail of the line, is in the 
channel; but no person has yet seenthem. The nation in general do not 
rok upon Lord Howe’s conduct at present with a favourable eye. Time will 
discover if he has had sufficient reason for this scrupulous caution. From 
the representations that are given to the convention of the state of Brest, it 
wou:d seem that they are under great apprehensions that neither the officers 
of the navy, nor the people of that place, are tofbe depended upon; and 
fhould it happes that the insurgents in Vendée in imitation of those of Tou- 
lon, fhould apply for the aid of Britain in support of Louis xvi1, and fhould 
2 navy appear before Brest of superior force, and a negociation be conduc- 
ted with equal moderation as that entered into by lord Hood, it does not 
seem beyond the bounds of pofsibility that Brest might be delivered up on 
nearly the same terms with Toulon. But so long as Gaston, whose views 
seem, to be at least doubtful, fhall have the principal sway in those parts, a 
steady unanimity on this head needs perhaps not be expected. 

As a strong detachment from lord Hood’s squadron may be soon expected 
home, it may be reasonably thought that thould the present tempest be 
weathered without any material damage, the operations in the channel will 
be carried on with greater vigour than heretofore. Britain has derived hi- 
therto scarcely any afsistance in her naval operations either from the Kuf- 
sians or Dutch, and none from the Portuguese ;—and though the Spaniards 
have a numerous squadron in the Mediterranean. -ve have heard of nothing 
they have done. Lord Hood commands on that »\\..0n no iefs than 20 Bri- 
tith thips of the line; besides the Romney of 50, and Dolphin of 44 guns, 
16 frigates and sloops of war, and 2 firefhips; in all 4o fhips of war; a 
force that one would think, even independent of the Spanifh fleet, much more 
than could be wanted in those seas. 

The following is the declaration of the inhabitants of Toulon, and the con- 
ditions on which they agreed to put lord Hood in pofsefsion of that place. 

Declaration made to Adm. Lord Hood 


The General Committee of the Sections of Toulon having read the procla- 
mation of Admiral Lord Hood, Commander in Chief of his Britannic Majesty’s 
squadron, together with his primary declaration; and, after having commu-~ 
nicated these two papers to all the citizens of the town of Toulon, united in 
sections. 

Considering that France is torn by anarchy, and that it is impofsible to 
exist longer a prey to the factions with which the country is agitated, with- 
out its total destruction: . 

Considering that the southern depattments, after having made long ef- 
forts to resist the opprefsion of a party of factions men, who have conspired 
to ruin them, find themselves drained and deprived of all resources to anni- 
hilate this coalition of the evil-disposed : 

Considering, in fhort, that determined not to submit to the tyranny ofa 
Convention that has sworn to ruin the nation, the people of Toulon, and 
those of Marseilles, would rather have recourse to the. generosity of a loyab 
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people, who has manifested the desire of protecting the true Frenchmen a- 
gainst the anarchists who wish to ruin them: 
Declare to Admiral Hood, 

I. That the unanimous with of the inbabitants of Toulon, isto reject a consti 
tution which does not promote their happineis, to adopt a Monarchic Govern- 
ment such as it was originally by the Constituent Afsemb‘y of 31789; and 
in consequence, they have proclaimed Louis XVII. son to Louis XVI. Kine, 
and have sworn to acknowledge him, and no longer suffer the despotism of 
the tyrants which at this time govern France. 

Ii. That the white flag fhall be hoisted the instant the Englith squadron 
anchors in the road of Toulon, and it will there meet the most friendly re- 
ception. 

III. That the thips of war now in the road will be disarmed, according 
to Admiral Hood’s withes. 

IV. That the citadel and the forts of the coast fhall be provisionally az 
the disposal of the said admiral; but for the better establifhing the union 
which ought to exist between the two people, it is requested that the gasti- 
son fhall be composed of an equal number of French and Englifh, and that 
neverthelefs the command fhali devolve to the English. 

V. The people of Toulon trust the Englifh nation will furnifh speedily a 
force sufficient to afsist in repelling the attacks with which they are at this 
moment threatened by the army of Italy, which marches towards Toulon, 
and by that of General Carreau, who directs his forces against Mar- 
feilles. 

VI That the people of Toulon, full of confidence in the generous offers 
of Admiral Hood, trust that ail those who held civil and military employ- 
ments fhall be continued in their places, and fhall not be annoyed in their 
respective occupations. 

VII. That the subsistence and succours of every kind, of which Toulon 
stands so much in need, will be afsured to the inhabitants by the combined 
fleet of the powers coalesced. 

VIII. That when peace will have been re-establifhed in France, the 
fhips and forts which {hall be put into the hands of the Englith fhall be re- 
stored to the Frenca nation, in the same state they were in when the inven- 
tory was delivered. 

It is according to this declaration, if approved by Admiral Hood, that the 
Toulonese will regard themselves, with good heart and will, as belonging to 
the Englith and the other powers coalesced, and by whose succour will be 
brought about that peace after which they have panted so long. 

: (Signed) 
BEAUDEAL, President, and 28 of the principal inhabitants. 
Lord Hood was put into pofsefsion of the town on the 28 Aug. when he 


immediarely delivered the following proclamation. 


PROCLAMATION 


By the right bon. Samuet Lory Hoop, vice admiral of the red, and com- 
mander in chief of bis Britanni¢ Majesty's squadron in the Mediterra- 
nean, &c. &c. ‘ 
Whereas the sections of Toulon have, by their commifsioners to me, made 

a solemn declaration in favour of monarchy, have proclaimed Louis xvi. 
son of the late Louis xvi. their lawful hing, and have sworn to acknow- 
ledge him, and no longer suffer the despotism of the tyrants which at this 
time govern France, but will do their utmost to establifh monarchy, as ac- 
cepted by their late sovereign in 1789, and sestore peace to their distracted 
aad calamitous country. 
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I do hereby repeat, what I have already declared to the people of the 
South of France, that I take pofsefsiqn of Toulon, and hold it in trust only 
for Louis xvtt. until peace fhall be re-establifhed in France, which I hope 
and trust will be soon. 

Given on Board his Britannic Majesty’s thip Victory, off Toulon, the 28th 

of August 1793. (Signed) HOOD. 

A memorial has been presented to the court of Sweden, by Mr Keene, 
ambaisador from the court of Great Britain, desiring that Sweden will 
not permit any Britith fhips that may be captured and brought into the Swe- 
difh ports to be sold, but that it would give orders to release the fhips, 
cargoes, and crews; and thatthe enemy’sfhips may not be permitted to remain 
in the Swedith harbours. The duke regent has complied with this request ; 
afsuring his Britannic majesty that the most vigorous orders will befgiven for 
that purpose, still farther to cement the harmony betwixt the two courts, 
so advantageous to both. 

POSTSCRIPT. 


Edinburgh Sept. 24th, by the last accounts from the combined army, our 
fears for the safety of the troops under the command of the duke of York, 
are in a great measure removed. It now’seems to be pretty certain that he 
has advanced towards Menin to forma junction with Beaulieu,—that these 
two generals had attacked the French there, and obliged them to retire; and 
that in several other places, the French parties had been ‘beat back with 
considerable jofs; and’ every thing resumed its wonted appearance in that 
army. 

Letters are in town also, specifying that General Carteau had advanced 
towards Toulon, with a view to attack it; and for that purpose had occu- 
pied some of the adjacent heights, and begun to fortify them,—that captain 
Elphingston had made a sally with the troops under hiscommand, consisting 
of Britith, Spanifh, and French, and had beat back Carteau with the lofs of 
all his artillery, &c. But this news is not so well authenticated as to be 
considered as certain. 

It now appears, that the fleet which, in the channel, had been mistaken, 
by the cezu**ous Howe, for the Brest squadron, was only a Dutch fleet of 
mefchantmen under convoy of some fhips of war. Whether this phantom 
being vanithed, lord Howe will think it prudent to slip his spring cables 
and put to sea, or if he will be detained there by another phantom of the 
same kind, it is not easy to say. 

So far is the French squadron at Brest from being dreaded, that it would 
Seem probable they are now planning a revolution of the same kind with 
that of Toulon. An emigrant who made his escape in a boat from Brittanny, 
says, that when he left that place difsention prevailed so much in Brest, that 
a great part of the sailors refused to act; and that a vefsel hearing a flag of 
truce had been sent off from that harhour before he leit it, but what the in- 
tentionof it was, he could not with certainty say. It is probably this cir- 
eumstance which has given rise to the report which has prevalled in Lon- 
don, for some days past, that proposals had been received by lord Howe, 
from the people of Brest, of the same tendency with the overtures from Tou- 
lonto lord Hood; but that lord Howe, from the superabundance of his cau- 
tion had thought it necefsary to receive instructions from London before 
he could venture to determine how he fhould act on this singudarly difficuit 
ana critical accasion- All this wants confirmation. But the reports respecs 
ting Brest in the national convention, give some countenance to the story. 

There also it has been stated that the insurgents in Vendée instead of being 
_ Baeten, continue to wax stronger and stronger every day. 
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BRetrospective view of the progre/s of the‘allied armies, &c. 

HEN the Duke of Brunswick invaded France, it seems to have been the 

decided opinion of the allied powers, that nothing more was wanted for 
establifhing royalty in France than to bring together an armed force that 
might serve as a rallying point to give countenance to the Royalists, who 
they imagined would rise in great bodies, and effect a revolution without 
trouble or much bloodfhed. But if such were their expectations, the event 
fhowed they were miserably deceived ; and indeed the measures adopted by 
the Duke were the best calculated to throw bars in his way, that could 
have been conceived. The manifestos he publithed were so insulting, and 
so utterly the reverse of being conciliatory, that they rather served to urfite 
than to disjoin the party he opposed; and by imprefsing the favonrers of 
the royal cause with a mean opinion of those who pretended to support it, de- 
terred them from declaring their sentiments, or coming forward in his sup- 
port, lest they fhould be abandoned to their fate by the capriciousnefs of 
men who seemed to be so little capable of judging rightly, or of acting stea- 
dily in their support. 

The event thowed that they judged rightly in this ‘respect ; and the con- 
duct of the allies to Fayette completely annihilated every expectation they 
could have formed from that quarter. 

These events, with the gasconading manifesto publifhed by the Duke at 
the moment he found himself obliged, from sicknefs and want of provisions, to 
make a precipitate retreat before an army led on by an active general, who 
knew}that nothing could save him from destruction but succefs at that moment, 
completely removed any remains of confidence in the allied powers, that had 
been suffered to exist till that period. Every person who seemed to be 
within the reach of danger made haste to abandon a cause that was suppor- 
ted by men who seemed to be so little capable of affording them protecti- 
on. In consequence of this, the secret abettors of royalty were eager to 
come forward in support of the Republican cause, in order to remove suspi- 
cions that they thought must prove destructive to them; and all who were 
unfixed in their principles were induced to espouse the democratical cause, 
and heartily to co-operate in its support. By these means Dumourier was 
enabled to make a winter campaign, which, for brilliancy of suce: fs, was 
ynequalled in the annals of past times, In a few months he over-ran the 
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whole of the Netherlands; invaded Germany; got the command of the 
Scheldt and the Rhine; and making the most vigorous exertions to enter Hol 
land, properly so called, he boasted that even Britain and the most remote 
parts of Europe fhould be subjected, and that nothing fhould stop the pro~ 
grefs of the French arms, but the total annihilation of royalty every where. 
To give some Appearances of reality to these threats, Savoy was invaded, and 
part of its territories annexed to the dominions of France. Switserland» 
Spain, Naples, were threatened and overawed ; and the pontiff of Rome him- 
self insulted in his own palace. Such succefses intoxicated the people; 
and the national convention seeming to believe that nothing was impofsible 
gor them to accomplifh, made a decree, offering fraternity and support to 
those persons of all nations who fhould attempt to overturn royalty, and es- 
tablith republicanism in its stead. 

During this paroxysm of republican ardour, they judged it proper, as an ex™ 
ample for all nations, to bring their own king to the block, after a trial, 
which, from the singularity of the circumstances attending it, not lefsthan the 
rules of jurisprudence there, practically avowed, has no parallel in history. 

By these violent proceedings, Holland, Britain, Spain, Portugal, and Sar- 
dinia, were driven to join the alliance that had been before entered into be- 
tween Austria and Prufsia, to reptefs the power of France. By a vigorous 
and joint exertion, the arms of France received a decisive check at one mo- 
ment, through every point along the utmost extent of their whole conquest 
in the north. In one week they were repulsed in almost every place ; and 
with a rapidity still greater than their conquests had been made, they were 
driven from every one of their new conquests, Mentz alone excepted, and 
confined once more to the limits of their own proper territories on that side: 

During the fhort space the French had been in pofsefsion of these new 
conquests, the people there had had time to appreciate the value of that 
new kind of government they wifhed to establith in place of all others, and 
were in general so much disgusted with it, that they were still more unani- 
mous in concurring with the allies to expel the French from their territories, 
than they had lately been ‘to invite them thither, which greatly facilita- 
ted the operations of the campaign at this period. But when the allies came 
in their turn to invade the territories of France, these consideratiens no lon- 
ger operated in the same manner, but in their stead, other considerations be- 
gan-to operate on men’s minds, which produced a resistance that retarded 
the rapidity of their conquests in a considerable degree. 

So long as the allies were only re-conquering their own provinces, few so- 
ber minded men, even in France, could view their exertions as iniquitous, 
or entertain a well founded jealousy of their designs ; but thé moment they 
invaded the territories of France, the case was changed. It is well known 
that the amor patria, iufluences mankind in a very strong degree, so 
that however much individuals may differ in lefier points, thes 
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generally feel their minds so much irritated against any power that 
makes a direct attack upon the territories of their native country, that 
the first impulse they feel is an indignant desire to oppose them; nothing 
therefore tends so much to allay civil discords as such an attack, nor can any 
other means be devised equally powerful to unite different parties in a state 
where discord hegins to prevail. The allies seem either not to have ad~ 
verted to this human propensity, or they have believed themselves so power- 

ful as to think that they might with safety disregard it. Insteaa of endea~- 

vouring to conciliate the good will of such persons in France as might be 
seriously anxious for the restoration of peace and good order in that distract- 
ed country, their conduct has been such as to give them reason to dread that 
the chief object these allies had in view, was a dismemberment of the king™ 
dom, by obtaining such a footing in it as might put it in their power at any 
future period to subject the people of France to whatever regulations they 
thould please to dictate ; and the dismemberment of Poland affords at present 
but too striking an example of the use that may be expected to be made of 
such a power. ‘That such considerations have occurred to sensible men 
in France there can be no doubt; and there can be as little doubt that this 
has produced an ardour and unanimity in opposing the allies, that never 
would have beenexperienced had no such jealousy against their views ex- 
isted—Whether such a jealousy has entered into the mind of such of the 
allies as can han have no interest in the dismemberment of France, so as to 
cool their exertions in the cause, we have no authority as yet to say. But it is 
so natural to expect it fhoukd, that we can scarcely suppose it can have 
been entirely overlooked. It is not at all improbable, but the capture of Dun- 
kirk was held out to Britain as a bait to keep her quiet in the mean time. 

The failure of that enterprise has occasioned an indignation, wittMaoes a 

high spirited people, may produce a temporary spurt that may keep the o- 

ther object out of view for some time. 

That the views of Austria and Prufsia with regard to conquests in France, 
are such as they do not dare to avow even to their allies, seems scarcely to 
admit of a doubt, otherways their proceedings haye been such as to contra- 
dict all the dictates of prudence and of common sense. Had they had no si- 
nister object in view, would they not have made a clear and unequivocal 
declaration at the first, before they set a foot upon the territories of France, 
specifying, in the most direct terms, the precise object they had in view, 
and in a candid and open manner inviting all honest Frenchmen to unite in 
freeing their country from that opprefsive despotism which now threatens to 
destroy it ; reqesting them to make haste in establifhing such a goyernment 
as fhould be calculated to preserve the person of individuals from danger, and 
their property from insult; declaring at the same time that they had no 
other object in vfew than to contribute to the establifhment of such a go- 
yernment as fhould seem to be calculated to preserve the internal tranquilli- 
ty of the kingdom, and to give to foreign states Such a reasonable security 
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as may be expected fram a government whieh is pofsefsed of such stability 
as to give room to expect that the dictates.of sound sense, unawed by the 
turbulence of faction, could be carried into execution in all cases.. That in 
the meantime they would adopt such a mode of government in regard to 
such places in France, as fhould chuse to put themselves under their protec~ 
tion, as fhould convince the inhabitants they had no other object in view but 
the protection and happinefs of these inhabitants, and their own security. 

Had this been done, and had their conduct been such, upon the first tri- 
als, as to give a reasonable ground to beieve their profef.ions were sincere, 
‘there s little room to doubt- bat they would have experienced a very difte- 
rent. reception in France from what they have done ;—and there are good 
reasons to believe, thatin that case, the wx. might have been at an end before 
this time. All these shings.:re so plain, that to a man of such penetration 
as the Prince de Coboure, hy could not have been overlooked. © But so far 
have they been from adopting this candid mode of conduct, that they have 
proceeded invariably .» wrest such places from France, by mere force, as 
they have been able to master, preserving in the mean time the most pro< 
found and suspicious silence with regard to their future views. And when 
the places have been conquered dy force, instead ofregarding the remonstran- 
ces of Mozsieur, who wifhed that a conduct of this kind thould be adopted; 
these remonstrances have met wish the most mortifying neglect, and a my-~ 
sterious proclamation has been ifsued, offering only security of person and 
property to these who submit quietly to the dominion of the allied powers, 
while the places hall remain in their pofsefsion. 

The object of Austria and Prufsia in regard to these particulars, seems 
to be by gp means inexplicable, and the consequence of these apparent views 
in protracting the war is obvious’; but there is another particular respecting 
the conduct of thes¢ powers during the currency of the present war, that 
baffles all conjecture to account for. The aim of every belligerent power is 
to weaken its opponent as much as pofsible ; and as nothing tends so mach 
to relax the vigour of execution, as to excite a distrust in the persons who 
must be employed in high military departments, it is the most obvious duty 
of every power at war with another to let no circumstance escape, that cam 
tend to excite distrust of the generals employed. But never was there a 
war in which this could haye been so easily and efectually practised as the 
present: Nor was there ever an instance known, in which a belligerent 
power had been so careful to avoid making use of this obviously favourable 
circumstance, asthe present. Austria and Prufsia have indeed done as mach 
to prevent this kind of treachery in their enemies, as every other warring 
power we have known, would have done to- encourage it. Fayette 
no sooner came over to them than he was thrown into prison, where he has 
been guarded ever since with the utmost care. And Dumourier has been 
treated in such a manner as to deter any other man in similar circumstances 
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from thinking of following his example. In the actual cireumstances of the 
case, this is a conduct the most impolitic that can be conceived; for, since 
the national converition have found it suited their polity to put every gene- 
ral to death who was not succefsful, thus intending to compel them to fight 
with the most determined bravery, it was surely the interest of their op- 
ponents to disarm them if pofsible of that fury, by offering them a safe asy- 
lum whenever they might find their position so dangerous as to render it 
prudent in them to change sides. This would have not only tended todisarm 
their enemies of that fury, which may prove so destructive, but it would 
have had the farther effect of making all the republican generals so exceed- 
ingly suspected, that the convention would have been afraid of entrusting 
power completely into any hand for one moment, the consequences of which 
distrust in cases of critical military operations are obvious. By pursuing an 
opposite conduct, the allies have enabled the national convention to cut off 
the heads of one general-after another, in the firm conviction that as long 
as the allies fhall adhere to this mode of conduct, they fhall be able at least 
to arm their generals with desperation. All these considerations are so 
obvious, that one must believe the allies have some very powerful motive 
for this wonderful conduct, which is altogether inexplicable. As to their 
detestation of the moral turpitude of this conduct, it is ridiculous to think 
this could have any weight in fuch a case. 
Toulon, and the southern parts of France. 

Britain has happily adopted a more explicit mode of couduct at Toulon. 
Her declarations have been candid and explicit; and it is to be hoped fhe 
will adopt fuch a mode of conduct as to fhow unequivocally that the is sincere 
in these declarations. Should that be the case, it is very probable the example 
may prove infectious; and that the whole fouth of France may thus be in- 
duced to unite and restore tranquillity to that distracted kingdom, fo as to 
admit of a speedy peace upon such terms as may promise a lasting tranquillity, 
which may enable that country to afsume once more that weight in the po- 
litical scale of Europe, which it is our interest at least fhe never fhould lose. 
The French are at prefent making every pofsible exertion to regain that im- 
portant place; and the Britifh and Spaniards are equally active in preparing 
to defend it. A little time will discover which will prove succefsful. In 
the mean while, it is easy to foresee, that if the French fhall not there suc- 
ceed, Marfeilles and Thoulouse will be obliged to adopt a similar revolution 
with that of Toulon, were it only to preserve them from famine. Thoulouse 
is indeed said te be already in the hands of the Spaniards ; but this wants 
confirmation. Lyons is still besieged. 

On the western coasts Bourdeaux is ftill said to be in a state of insurrec- 
tion; but no decisive measures seem to have been adopted: And from what 
ean be learned, the royalists in Brittany still seem to be rather gaining than 
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losing ground. Nothing respecting the state of Brest has transpired since 


our last. 

.The French are said to have abandoned Nice, and to have been defeated 
in Piedmont. But nothing certain is known respecting them. 

The allies on the northern frontiers have been in general advancing since 
our last; several victories have been gained by them, but nothing of deci- 


sive consequence. 





—— ——_—__—_ 


DOMESTIC. 
Lord Howe still keeps his station at Torbay. He sailed, but was beat 


back in a few days by contrary winds. 

A large armament is fitting out in England under the command of Sir John 
Jervis, supposed to befor the West Indies ; the land forces to be commanded 
by Sir Charles Grey.—The conquest of all the French islands is the supposed 


object of this armament. 
A violent commotion took place at Bristol last week, to quell which the 


military were obliged to fire. On this occasion between 30 and 40 persons 
were unfortunately killed. The caufe of this disturbance was the continua- 
tion of a toll upon a bridge and fome other places, after the term was ex- 
pired when the public believed the tolls by act of parliament ought to have 
been taken off,—the mob insisting that the tolls thould be removed, and 
the commifsioners to whom this was intrufted refusing to do so.—The trust- 
ees at last publithed a state of their accounts, from which it appeared that 
the whole fum authorised by parliament had not been levied. The magis- 
trates having agreed to make up this deficiency to the trustees, the tolls com. 
plained of have been taken off, and tranquillity restored ; but unfortunately 
not till after many unhappy perfons had suffered. 
America. 

The inhabitants of New York have adopted several resolutions, approving 
in strong terms of the conduct of the president Wafhington, for his strict ate 
tention to pres:rve the most rigid neutrality on the present occasion. Gene- 
ral Wathington’s anfwcr to that addrefs is strongly exprefsive of his fatisfac- 
tion at obtaining the approbation of thefe respectable citizens of a conduct 
which h» believed to be efsentially necefsary for promoting the welfare of 
the united states. 

Citizen Genet, the French plenipotentiary in America, has been very ac- 
tive in his endeavours to induce the peopde in America to declare for France, 
and has on that account been discountenanced, as it fhould feem. by Mr Wath- 

ington. Genet addrefses a long letter to Mr Wathington on this subject, da~ 
ted New York, 13th Auguft, 1793, to which the president, by means of Mr 
Jefferfon fecretary of state, declines to give any anfwer, on the footing of its 
being unfotmal, as all papers addrefsed to the president fhould be transmitted 


to the secretary of state. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The late General Custine was about to be acquitted by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal; but Koberspierre sent some of his emifsaries to that Tribunal 
to tell them, that if Custine was not executed on the following day, the 
heads of the jury fhould be carried about on pikes—This had the desired ef- 
fect.—After the executioner had struck off his head, which was bald, he 
took it by the ear, and fhewed it to the people, who set up an immoderate 
fhout of laughter. 

Anecdote.—When Field-Marhhal Freytag was taken prisoner at Rexpetde, 
the French Hufsar who feized him, perceiving that he had a viluable watch, 
faid, “* Give me your watch ;”” The Marfhal instantly complied with the 
demand of his captor. A fhort time after, when he was liberated by the 
gallantry of General Walmoden, and the French Hufsar had become a pri- 
soner in his turn, the latter with great unconcern, pulled the Marthal’s 
watch out of his pocket, and presenting it to him, faid, ** Since fate has 
turned against me, take back this watch; it belonged to you, and it would 
not be so well to let others strip me of it.” 

Martfhal Freytag admiring this principled conduct of the Sans Culiote, 
who did not know him, took back the watch, and immediately after pre- 
sented it to the Frenchman, saying, “ Keep the watch: it fhali not become 
mine, for { have been your prisoner.” 

The late violation of private property in Paris, by the seizures of the 
Caifse d’Escompte, and the East-India House, contributed greatly to the 
counter-revolution in Toulon. The merchants finding all security contemn- 
ed and outraged, abandoned at once the interest of the plunderers, and 
threw themselves for safety into the hands of the Englith, who will no doubt 
behave to them with that generosity which such unlimited confidence de- 
mands. 

The costly effects seized on by the imperial Government, when M. de Se- 
monville and Maret were arrested, and which were attached to their splen- 
did embafsy, have beed carried to Vienna, where they are at present depo- 
sited. They turn out to be of immense value, and consist of the following 
articles ; 

Two very magnificent state carriages—the private instructions of the a- 
bove two gentlemen—two cafkets, belonging to the late French King, valu- 
ed at two millions of florins; among other precious jewels, is the famous 
brilliant called the Regent—two other cafkets, with jewellery—a table ser- 
vice of gold, fortwenty persons—200,000 Lous d’Oss in gold and bills of ex- 
change—a large quantity of gold tapestry, lace, &c. All these articles his 
Imperial Majesty has promised to take care of. 

EXTRAORDINARY ROBBERY- 

A Gentleman, who was pafsing up the east sideof Hatton Garden, about five 
e’clock on the afternoon of Sep. 20, heard indistinctly frequent cries of mur- 
der! accompanied with groans, which at length appeared to him to proceed 
irom the inner rooms of one of the houses. No answer being returned to 
his repeated knocks at the door, he procured a ladder from a glazier’s ser- 
vant, who was pafsing by, and both afsended to a window, where they a_ 
gain heard the cries, but the latter person was so much alarmed that he re. 
jused to be the firs: in entering the houfe, and it was necefsary to descend 
the ladder, to change their position. After this interruption, they and soma 
yther persons searched every recom in the house, in which they found neither 
inhdbitants nor furniture. 
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At length in a cellar in the yard, over which was a locked grating, they 
discovered a youth of about 18 years of age, bound hands and feet, and while 
they were releasing him, the police officers, who had been sent for, arrived. 
It appeared, that the young man, who is collecting clerk to Mefs. Lubbock, 
had gone to the house with a bill upon the owner, who is in the country. 
The door was opened to him by two men, who immediately siezed, rifled 
his pockets of his cath and notes, bound him, and locked him into the cellar; 
after which they made their escape over the garden wall, promising to re- 
turn and release him at ten at night. He was happily released without in- 
jury than from his alarm, and taken in a coach immediately to Mefs. Lub- 
bock’s. 

The Dutch, in their accounts of their late retreats, attribute them to the 
check received by the Duke of York and General! Freytag, and to their be- 
ing left with only 7000 men to guard a vast extent of country, while the 
French were 30,000. They say they fought with great bravery. They had 
tbree lieutenant colonels killed. Prince Frederick of Orange, Prince Chris- 
tian of Denmark, and Major-general Wertensleben, wounded—and Major- 

meral Gravemoer is wounded and taken prisoner, after having his horse 
fhot under him. 

M: Maletherbes, one of the official defenders of the late King of France, 
it is said, has just been arrefted as a suspicious person. 

Deseze, another defender of the unfortunate monarch, has been obliged 
to fly, and it is thought he is come over to England. 

It is said that Bailie, the firft.mayor of Paris, has been arrested at Melun, 
and is en his way to Paris. 

Prince Waldeck was the other day in comtpanv with some officers of Condé, 
reconnoitring near Lauterburg the French line, and met with a French 
picket also of officers. The officers of Condé saluted first, and then the 
Prince, which was returned by the French with the hands only, without pul- 
ling off their hats. 

The Prince began a conversation with them.—They were extremely po- 
lite—said their army was very ftrong; that their preparations for defence 
were excellent ; that every thing they wanted was brought them with the 
greateft willingnefs; but that instead of money they had only affignats. 

During this conversation Prince Waldeck dropped one of his gloves, which 
‘was immediately taken up and returned to the Prince by a servant of a 

French colonel. The Prince gave this servant three ducats, which he thank- 
fully accepted, alleging, that there was not fo much ready cath in the whole 
Fegiment, After which Prince Waldeck said to the French colonel, that he 
was surprised he could, put himself at the head of such men. The French 
officer replied, “* We fight for our native country, and deem it an honour to 
command such men; but with you it is quite different.” 

All on a sudden they were apprised that they were incc **vence With the 
Imperial General Prince Waldeck; upon which they immediately pulled off 
their hats, thowed him all pofible reipect under the moft flattering expref- 
Sons ;—clapped spurs to their horses, and exclaimed, ‘“ Adieu, Mr General; 
in the field of battle we thall see one another again!” 

A few days since an Englith gentleman chanced to be standing with a 
Dutch merchant on the quay of Rotterdam, when an American vefsél enter- 
ed the port—‘ There,” faid Mynbeer, pointing to Mifs Yanky, ‘* that is 
+a we fhould be doing instead of wasting our dollars and spilling our 

load. 
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Foregien. 


Warlike operations. 


Sic our last the military operations in France haye been vigorous tho’ 

nothing decisive on the frontiers of France has yet happened. On the 
one hand the French having used every effort to augment their army near 
Lisle, attacked the allied army under the Prince de Cobourg on the 16th 
and 17th last, with so much vigour as to compel him to raise the siege of 
Maubeuge, and to retreat beyord the Sambre. The lofs on either side du- 
ring this severe conflict is not yet known; but it must have been conside. 
table. Prince Cobourg’s army is not broken. The retreat was effected 
in good order, and none of the artillery lost. He now occupies a strong 
position it is said in the neighbourhood of Mons. This gives a check at 
least to the progreis of the allies thege in the mean while. 

The French have at the same time made angther vigorous effort to enter 
Austrian Flanders on the west ; Furnes, a small defencelefs place near Dun- 
kirk has been taken, Newport has been summoned to surrender to a body 
ef troops said to be tea thousand strong, and has been saved for the present 
merely by the effect of the inundations made on the surrounding country ; 
Ostend and Bruges are both threatened by the same body of forces, and 
such preparations as are capable of being made for defending such defence- 
leis places are going forward with alacrity, though it seems pretty evident 
that if the enemy are able to keep the field, and no superior force can be 
brought against them there, these towns could not make great resistence. 
Several bomb vefsels, gun beats, and frigates are brought before Ostend to 
afsist in the defence, thould it be necefsarv. 

On the other hand while the army on the Rhine was weakened to forward 
these undertakings, General Wurmser attacked the formidable lines of 
Wefsenburgh, which he completely carried, and thus got an entrance .into 
the territories of France on that quarter ; an object which, for many months 
past, the Prufsians have in vain attempted to effect, and which might pro- 
bably have baffled their utmost efforts during the Campaign, but for the 
circumstance above stated. Landau is said to have already surrendered ; 
and by the last accounts Strafburgh was said to be upon the pdint of surren- 
dering ; but this wants confirmation. Whether the French have acted wise- 
ly in thus admitting the enemy into their cemparatively defencelefs frontier 
on the east, in order to give a check to the progrefs of the enemy upon the 
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north, which amidst so many strongly fortified places must have beene ¢ 
best but slow, we pretend not at presént to say. It is perhaps of more con- 
sequence for them at present to gain an apparent victory than we are aware 
of. Time will thow. 

In the interior of France the troops of the national convention seem, if, 
if the accounts that reach us can he believed, to have met with considera 
ble succefs. Lyons opened it gates to them on the gth ult. after the gar- 
rison had to the number of 30,000 men secretly made its escape from 
thence., They have been pursued, and by the account of the republican ge- 
nerals most of them have been <ut to pieces. By the same accounts the 
royalists in Vendée have sustained several defeats. The Spaniards, they say, 
have been also repulsed in the lower Pyrenees, and the Savoyards driven 
out of Piedmont. But these reports are of doubtful authority. Surmises 
likewise are abroad that general Conclaux has left tie army near Toulon, 
and taken refuge among the Englifh in that place. But neither is this in- 
formation to be relied on. 

But it is altogether certain that the national convention irritated by the 
defe tion of the Lyonoise, and the obstinate defence they made when be- 
sieged, have pafsed a decree to raze that city to the foundation, and not to 
leave one stone upon another, excep* a few houses belonging to a select 
number of true sans culottes. This severe decree, unexampied in the his- 
tory'of past times, unlefs it be by the decree of the Athenians to raze the 
city of Lesbos, and put to the sword the whole of its inhabitants, 


men, women, and children, which was next day reversed by that giddy 
pe ple, be put in competition with it. This seems to have been done with 
a view to please the Parisians, who have long looked upon Lyons as a sort 
ofrival to Paris And there is little reason to suspect that it will not be 


carried into effect. ‘The city of Lyons before the present trouble was sup- 
posed to contain ‘not lefs than 150,000 inhabitants, and was the most opulent 
manutacturing town in France. 

The gueen of France. 

Had not the world been long ‘prepared for the event, by a series of atroe 
cities fast succeeding each other, in an uninterrupted series for a long while 
past, the murder of the queen of France would have excited the most lively 
sensations of horror. {In the present state of things, it has been considered 
as little more than an ordinary event. She, poor woman, is at length at 
her rest, and beyond the power of farther outrage. Her son and daugh- 
er yet remain, probably to afford another, and a still more unexampled in. 
stance ofthe wonderful lengths to which the wickednefs of the human 
heart can be carried when uncurb’d by asense of moral rectitude, religion, 
orthe law. The following is a succinct account of the mock trial, by which 
they disgraced the sacred forms of justice. 
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CoNDEMNATION AND EXECUTION OF THE QUEEN OF FRANCE. 

The decree of the Convention, ordering that er triai fhouid come on 
within eight days, was implicitly obeyed by the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
The trial took placeon the 15th ult. 

‘The following is an extract of part of the proceedings: 

ACT OF ACCUSATION,-OR INDICTMENT. 

Marig ANTOINETTE stands charged, 

1st, With having dilapidated and lavifhed the finances of the nation, in 
concert with the execrable Caionne, by causing to be transmitted to the 
Emperor several: miliions, wuich still serve to carry on the war with 
France. t 

2dly, With having, in imitation of Bruzehaud, and De Medecis, who 
also called themseives gueens of France, conspired against the liberty of the 
French ‘ation. 

3diy, With having sought to starve the people in 1789. 

4thly, With having excited the murders of October 5. and 6. 

sthly, With having, in concert with Baz//y and da Fayette, caused the 
patriots to be butchered inthe Champ de Mars. 

6thly, With having prevailed upon the Swifs to fire on the people on the 
roth of August. 

ghly, With having, like another Agrippina, forgotten that fhe wasa 
mother, in order to commit incest with her son. 

Marie Antoinette heard the reading of the act of accusation, without 
seeming to be in the least moved. 

{Here the interrogatory began.] 

President—“ What is your name?” 

Queen—* Marie Antoinette, of Lorraiz and Awstria.” 

President—“ Your quality.” 

Queen—* I am the widow of Louis Capet king of the French.” 

{Here the witnefses were called in.] 

Laurent Lecointre, the first witnefs, formerly chief of division of the na- 
tional guard of Versailles, and at present a member of the Nationai Con- 
vention, related the historical occurrences of the sth and 6th of October ; 
and from his relation it appeared, that the ci devant gardes de corps; Oy 
life-guards, were th first aggrefsors.. Lecointre spoke also, though not as 
an ocular witnefs of the nocturnal riot which was occasioned Oct. 1. at 
Versailles by the late king’s life-guards in the hall of the Opera. “ Marie 
Antoinette,” said he, “ repaired to that banquet :—fhe applauded the con- 
fhe also visited the regimentof Nafsau and the chaf- 


duct of the guards: 
seurs of Trois Eveches, who were quartered in the Orangerie of the Gardens 


of Versailles.” 
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Queen—* I repaired, I must own, with my hufband and his. children td 
the hall of the Opera-house; but I did not see that the national cocade was 
trod under foot. It is false that I ever spoke to the soldiers of the regiment 
of Nafsau, or to the chafseurs of Trois Eveches.” 

President—“ What did you say to the life guards when you appeared 
at that orgy ?” 

Queen—“ I applauded that banquet, because it was to have produced the 
union of the life guards with the national guards.” 

Public Accuser—“ Have you not held secret councils at the house of 
the ci-devant Duchefs of Polignac—Councils at which the ci-devant French 
princes afsisted, and in which, after having discufsed the fate of the empire, 
you gave yourself up to the infamous pleasures of debauchery.” 

Queen—“ All the state affairs were discufsed in council, and no where 
else. I have no knowledge of the rest of this afsertion.” 

Public Accuser— Are not Thouret, Barentin, and de Espremenil, the 
authors of the articles of the declaration of June 23.2?” 

Queen—“ The ministers in place alone composed the council at that 
time.” 

Fudge— Did not your hufband communicate his designs to you, when 
he invested the hall of the representatives of the people with troops ?” 


Queen—“* My hufband reposed his confidence in me; he communicated 
to. me the speech which he was, to have made on that occasion. He had 


in other respects, no bad intentions.” 
Fudge—‘* Why did troops of the line invest Paris and Versailles? 
Queen—* For the sake of general safety.’ 
Sudge—* What use have you made of the immense sums which you 


3.) 


have been entrusted with? 

Queen—*“ No enormous sum has been entrusted to me; the accounts 
of my household will prove what use has been made of all I have re- 
ceived,” 

Judge—“ How did the family of the Polignacs, who were so poor at 


first, grow so rich ?” 

Queen—“ That family held offices at court, which were very lucra- 
tive.” 

Many other questions were afked, and answers given in the same re- 
collected manner, which our limits prevent us from particularising. The 
following may thow of what nature the evidence was that was brought 
against her. 

Roufsillon, ci-devant judge of the Revolutionary Tribunal—“ All the 
facts contained in the act of accusation are of such public notoriety, that 
it is unecefsary to spené time on them: If my fullest conviction can be of 
any weight, I will not hesitate to affirm, that I am fully persuaded that 


this woman is guilty of the greatest esimes; that the has always conspired 
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against the liberty of the French people. The following is a cirtumstance 
which I have to relate to you:--On-the foth of August, I was present at 
the siege of the Chateau of the Thuilleries. I saw under the bed of Marie 
Antoinette full or empty bottles, from whichI concluded that fhe had her- 
self distributed wine to the Swifs soldiers, that these wretches in their in= 
toxication, might afsafsinate the people.”? Roufsillon themdeclared, tha® 
his intention, and that of the other patriots, was, after having inflicted jus~ 
tice on the Etat Major of the Swifs guards, to proceed to the Convention, 
to sacrifice the royal family, who had taken refugethere. “ We met (ad~- 
ded he) Brifsot and Guadet, who conjured us not to commit that political 
crime ; I say, political crime, for it. can’ never surely be a crime in morals 
to ridthe earth of tyrants.” 

When the mock forms of justice were gone through, the Tribunal de- 
clared the widow-Capet guilty of having been accefsary to and having co- 
© perated in different maneuvres against the liberty of France ; of having 
entertained a correspondence with the enemies of the republic ; of having 
participated in a plot tending to kindle civil war in the interiorof the re. 


publ ic, by arming citixens against each other. 
When the sentence was read to the queen, fhe cast down her eyes, and 


did not again lift them up. ‘“* Have you nothing to reply upon the deter. 


mination of the law? said the president to her. “ Nothing,” the replied. 
“* And you officious defenders ?”? “ Oyr mifsion is fulfilled with respect te 
the widow Capet,”’ said they. 

Sentence of death was then pafsed upon her, and the next day, viz Wed. 
‘hesday 16th ult. the was guillotined, at half past 11 o'clock in the 
forenoon. 

The whole armed force in Paris was on foot from the place of justice te 
the place de la Revolution. The streets were lined by two very close rows 
of armed citizens. Ass6on as the-ci-devant queen left the Conciergerie, 
to ascend the scaffold, the multitude which was afsembled in the courts and 
the streets, cried out brave, in the midst of plaudits. She had ona white 
loose drefs, and her hands were tied behind her back. She looked firmly 
round her on all sides. She was accompanied by the ci-devant Curate of 
St Landry, a constit utional priest, and onthe scaffold preserved her natural 
dignity of mind. 

When laid hold of by the executionér, fhe was observed to faintly smile, 
and submitted to her execution in the most pafsive manner: but at the 
moment, not a fhout or murmur was heard among the immense multitude 


that surrounded. 
Three young persons who dipped their handhercheifs in her blood, were 


immediately arrested. 
Fronson de Coudray and Chaveau de la Gards, the pleaders for Marie 


Antoinette, were, by ordgr of thee Gommittee of General Safety, put ia 
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state of arrest, before sentence was pronounced.—The order says that this 
isa measure of general safetv ; thatthe arrest fhalb last only 24 hours and 
that every attention hall be paid to these prisoners. 

Some accounts state that the queen was acquitted by the Tribunal, but 
that a sanguinary mob seized upon the unhappy queen and murdered her! 
We mereiy state this rumour, though we donot think it weil authenticated; 
but in fact, the execution of an unjust sentence by regular forms is as re. 
pugnant to humanity as the most savage outrages of a lawieis mob. 


Domestic 

The government of Britain have at lengt declared by the following man- 
ifesto, what are the objects they with ultimately t. attain by. the preseat 
war. Perhaps had this been publithed many months ago, and had it been 
accompanied by another to the same effect by the other allies, the effusion 
of much blood might have been prevented It is hoped it may not still be 
too late to be of some service. 

Britifh manefisto. 
Whitebali October 29. 1793- 

The following Declaration has been sent, by his majesty’s command, to 
the commanders of his majesty’s fleets and armies employed against 
France; and to his majesty’s ministers residing at foreign courts. 

The circumetances, in consequence of which his majesty has found him- 
self engaged in a defensive war against, France, are known already to all 
Europe. ‘The objects which his majesty ha. proposed to himself from the 
commencement of the war are of equal notoriety. To repel an unprovoked 
aggrefsion, to contribute te the immediate defence of ‘his allies, to obtain 
for them and for himself a just indemnification, and to provide, as far as 
circumstances will allow, for the future security of his own subjects, and 
efall the other nations of Europe ; these are the points for which his m.- 
jesty has felt it incumbent on him to employ all the means whicn he derives 
from the resources of his dominions, from the zeal and affection of his 
people, and from the unquestionable justice of his cause. 

But it has become daily more and more evident how much the internal 
situation of France obstructs the conclusior of a solid and permanent treaty, 
which cen alone fulfil his majesty’s just and salutary views for the accom- 
pliftment of these important objects, and for restoring the general tranquil- 
lity of Europe. His majesty sees, therefore, with the utmost satisfaction, 
the prespect, which the present circumstances afford him, of accelerating 


the return of peace, by making to the weli disposed part of the people of , 


France, a more particular declaration of the~principles which aftimate him, 
of the objects to which his views are directed, and of the conduct which it 
is his intention to persue, With respect to the present situation of affairs, 
the events of the war, the confidence reposed in him by one of the most 
considerable cities of France, and, above all, the with which is manifested 
almost universally in that country, to find a refuge fron’ the tyranny by 
“which it is now overwhelméd, render this explanation on his majesty’s part a 
prefsing and indespensable duty: and his majesty feels additional satistac- 
tion in making such a.declaratinn, trom the ope o: finding, in the other 
powers engaged with hintin the common cause, sentiments and views per- 
fectly comformable to hts own. 

From the first period, when his most christian majesty Louis the xvz. had 
called his people around him, to join in concerting measures for their com- 
mon happinels, the king has uniformly fhewn by his conduct the sincerity 
of bis wilhés for the succefs of so difficult, but at the same time, so interes- 


ting an uudertaking. His majesty was-deeply afflicted with all the misfone 
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¢ahes which ensued, but particularily when he perceived more and more evie 
deutly that measures, thre consequences of which he could not disguise from 
himself, must finally com»el him to relinquith the friendly and pacific system 
which he had adopted. | he moment at length arrived when his majesty 
saw that it was necefsary for him not only to defénd his own rights and 
those of his allies, not only to repel the unjust aggrefsion which he had re- 
cently experienced, but that all the dearest interests of his people imposed 
upon him a duty still more important, that of exerting his efforts for the 


preservation of civil society itself, as happily establifhed among the nations 


of Europe. 

The designs which had been profefsed of reforming the abuses of the’ go- 
vernment of France, of establifhing personal liberty and the rights of pro- 
perty on a solid foundation, of securing to an extensive and populous coun- 
try, the benefit of a wise legislation, and an equitable and mild administra- 
tion of its laws, all these salutary views have unfortunately vanifhed. Ina 
their place has succeeded a system destructive of all public order, maintain- 
ed by proscriptions, exiles, and confiscations without number, by arbitrary 
imprisonments, by mafsacres, which cannot even be remembered without 
horror, and at length, by the execrable murder of a just and béneficent so- 
vereign, and of the illustrious princefs, who, with an unfhaken firmnefs, has 
fhared aii the misfortunes of her foyal consort, his protracted sufierings, 
his cruel captivity, his ignominious death. The inhabitants of that unfor- 
tunate countty, so long flattered by promises of happinefs, renewed at the 
period of every fret crime, have found themselves plunged into an abyfs of 
unexampled calamities; and neighbouring nations, instead of deriving a 
new security for the maintenance of general tranquillity from the establifh- 
ment of a wise and moderate government, have been exposed to the repeat- 
ed attacks of a ferocious anarchy, the natural and necefsary enemy of all 
public order, They have had to encounter acts of aggrefsion without pretext, 
open violations of ail treaties, unprovoked deciarations of war: in a word 
whatever curruption, intrigue, or violence could effect, for the purpose so 
openly avowed oi subverting alt the institutions of society, and of extending 
over all the nations of Europe, that confusion which has produced the 
misery of France. 

This’ state of things cannot exist in France without. involving all the sur- 
rounding powers in one common danger, without giving them the right, 
without imposing it upon them as a duty, to stop the progrefs of an evil 
which existstonly by the succefsive violation of all law and all property, and 
which attacks the fundamental principles by which mankind is united in 
the bonds of civil society.—His majesty by no means disputes the right of 
France to reiorm its laws. It never would have been his with to employ 
the influence of external force with respect to the particular-forms ot gor 
vernment to be establifhed to an independent country. Neither has he now 
that with, except in so far as such‘interference is become efsential to the 
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security.and repose of other powers. Under these circumstances, he dés 
mands..fsrom..France, and he demands with justice, the termination -of 
@ system of anarchy, which has no force but for the purpose of mischief, 
unable to discharge the primary duty of all government, to-reprefs the dis- 
orders, or to punith the crimes which are daily encreasing in the interior 
ef the country, but disposing arbitrarily of the property and blood of the in- 
habitants of France, in order to disturb the tranquillity of other naticns, 
and to render all Europe the theatre of the same crimes and of the same 
misfortunes. The king demands taat some legitimate:and stable govern- 
ment fhould be establifhed, founded on the acknowledg d principles of uni- 
yersal justice, and capable of maintaining with other powers the accustom- 
ed reiations ot union and ef peace. His majesty withes ardently to be ena- 
bled to treat for the re-establifhmeut of general tranquillity with such @ 
government, exercising a legal and permanent authority, animated with the 
wifh for general tranquillity, and pofsefsiug power to enforce the observance 
of its engagements. The king would propose none other than equitable and 
moderate conditions, not such as the expences, the risques, and the sacrifi- 
ces of the war might justrfy, but such as his majesty thinks himself under 
the indispensable necefsity of requiring with a view to these considerations, 
and still more to that of his own security, and of the future tranquillity of 
Europe. His majesty desires nothing more sincerely than thus to terminate 
& war which he in vain endeavoured to avoid, and all the calamities of 
which; as now experienced by France, are to be attributed only to the am- 
bition, the perfidy, and the violence of those, whose crimes ‘have involved 
their own country in misery, and disgraced all civilized nations. 

As his majesty has hitherto been compelled to ‘carry on war against the 
people of France collectively, to treat as enemies all.those who suffer their 
property and blood to be lavithed in support of an unjnst aggrefsion, his ma- 
Jesty wonld see with infinite satisfaction the opportunity of making excep- 
tions in favour of the well-disposed inhabitants of other parts of France, as 
he has already done with respect to those of Toulon. The King promises, 
on his part, the suspension of hostilities, friendfhip and (as far as the the 
course of events will allow, of which the will of man cannot dispose) secuz 
rity and protection to all those who, by declaring fora Monarchical Govern- 
ment(» fhall fhake off the yoke of a sanguinary anarchy, of that anatchy 
which has broken all the most sacred bonds of society, difsolved all the re- 
lations of civil life, violated every right, confounded every duty, which uses 
the name of liberty to exercise the most cruel tyranny, to annihilate all prox 
perty, to seize on all pofsefsions, which founds its power on the pretended 
consent of the people, and itself carries fire and sword through extensive 
provinces, for having demanded their laws, their religion, and their lawful 
Sovereign. ‘ . 

It is then in order to deliver themse!ves from this unheard of opprefsicn, 
to put an end toa System of unparallelled crimes, and to restore at length 
tranguillity to France, and Security to all Europe, that his Majesty invites 
the co-operation of the people of France. It is for these objects that he 
calls upon them to join the standard of an hereditary Monarchy, not fox the 
purpose of ‘deciding, in this moment of disorder, calamity, and public dan- 
ger, on all the modifications of which this form of government may here~ 
after be susceptible, but in order to unite themselves once more under the 
empire of law, of morality, and of religion; and to secure at length to their 
own country, external peace, domestic tranquillity, a real and genuine li« 
berty, a wise, motlerate, and beneficent government, 2nd the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of all the advantages which can contribute to the happinefs-and 
prosperity of a great and powerful nation. 
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